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FIXING NO CHILD LEFT BEHIND: INNOVA- 
TION TO BETTER MEET THE NEEDS OF 
STUDENTS 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 2015 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON HEALTH, EDUCATION, LABOR, AND PENSIONS, 
Washington, DC. 


The Roundtable met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. Lamar Alexander, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Alexander, Burr, Hatch, Cassidy, Murray, Mi- 
kulski, Casey, Franken, Bennet, Whitehouse, and Murphy. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALEXANDER 


The CHAIRMAN. Good morning. The Senate Committee on Health, 
Education, Labor, and Pensions will please come to order. This is 
the 27th hearing in the last 6 years on fixing No Child Left Behind 
or related elementary and secondary education issues. I hope we’re 
not far from a conclusion about how to fix No Child Left Behind. 
We're 8 years overdue, which even by Senate standards is a long 
time, and I hope we’re coming close to marking up a bill. 

From the beginning of our work to try to look at the No Child 
Left Behind law, which was enacted in 2001, we tried to follow 
Representative George Miller’s advice. He said, “Let’s just fix the 
problems with it. Let’s don’t start from scratch and rewrite the 
whole law.” That seemed like it made a lot of sense. 

We tried to see if we could identify the problems, and there are 
really only a limited number. We identified eight or nine at that 
time. From my vantage point, generally speaking, we’re not far 
from reaching a consensus on the problems where we haven’t had 
a consensus. 

Basically, the problem areas, the areas where we haven't got a 
consensus—or at least I don’t see one at the moment—you might 
put under the umbrella of accountability. By accountability, I mean 
goals, standards, annual tests, disaggregated reporting of test re- 
sults, and defining success or failure for teachers and schools as 
well as the consequences of that success or failure. Thanks to each 
of the seven witnesses here. You’ve addressed that in your com- 
ments. 

Some of the things I just mentioned, we pretty much agree, like 
the need for a new goal. On other things, we still have some work 
to do, like on whether or not to keep the 17 annual Federal stand- 
ardized tests. 
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This morning, we’re holding a roundtable. Our aim is to make 
this a little different than a hearing. We have seven witnesses. 
We'll have several Senators coming and going, because there are 
other hearings going on. Our hope was that this would be more of 
a conversation than just a back and forth. 

Ill conclude this short statement. I'll ask Senator Murray to 
make a statement, and then I'll begin the conversation. I'll ask 
Senator Murray to go next, and after that, Senator Burr, and we'll 
see how we do. If I were to suggest one word to the Senators and 
witnesses, it would be succinctness. If you'll try not to tell us every 
single thing you’re doing the first time you speak, we'll have a 
chance to have a conversation about a variety of issues. 

You're here at a very important time, because if I’m correct that 
we're not too far from a conclusion, you’re coming at a time when 
you can actually help us figure out what to do. 

The questions that Senator Murray and I asked you to address, 
which you did in your testimony, are: What is your State, district, 
or school doing to implement innovative approaches to improve aca- 
demic outcomes for students, particularly low-income and at-risk 
students? 

And, second, how can we improve the Federal law to encourage 
more States, districts, and schools to innovate? 

When I say law, I should also draw attention to the regulations 
that have followed the law. For example, every State has to submit 
a plan to the Federal Government to receive its share of the $14.5 
billion title I program distributed to States for low-income children. 
That’s about $1,300 for every child who lives at or below the pov- 
erty line—11 million children. That’s a lot of children and a lot of 
money. 

These title I applications are reviewed by the Department of 
Education as well as by outside experts before you can spend a 
dime of that money. This is Tennessee’s application for title I. I can 
barely lift it. It’s got a lot of direction in it. 

In addition to that, 42 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico are operating under waivers from the out-of-date and 
unworkable regulations in No Child Left Behind. To receive those 
waivers, States have to submit waiver applications. This is Ten- 
nessee’s waiver application. This is an application for a waiver 
from this. That waiver application was 91 pages long with more 
than 170 pages of attachments. Since 2012, the State has had to 
submit eight different updates or amendments to its plan. 

Tennessee happens to be a State whose goals are about the same 
as the U.S. Department of Education. In other words, they’re doing 
about what the department wants them to do. Yet they still have 
this, waiver from this, and eight updates. In the case of Wash- 
ington State, they have this revoked—this waiver. They’re back op- 
erating under the No Child Left Behind rules. 

In addition to all this, the U.S. Department of Education spends 
another $9 billion to $10 billion or so on about 90 different pro- 
grams that are either authorized or funded under No Child Left 
Behind, with separate application and program requirements for 
those 90 different programs. These include Promise Neighborhoods 
and Investing in Innovation, which we'll hear about today. 
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The question we ask you is: Are we spending this money in a 
way that makes it easier or harder for you to innovate and achieve 
better academic outcomes? My own view is that the government 
ought to be more of an enabler and an encourager of innovation, 
not a mandater. The Federal Government has proved it can do a 
good job of being an enabler and an encourager. 

For example, just this last year, we all supported the Child Care 
and Development Block Grant program that gives grants to States 
that allow parents to receive a voucher for the child care of the par- 
ents’ choice so the children can attend school and the parent—well, 
so the parent can go to school or work. 

Seven decades ago, the G.I. bill enabled World War II veterans 
to attend a college of their choice, helping them to become the 
greatest generation. Today, half our college students have Federal 
grants or loans that follow them to the colleges of their choice, ena- 
bling them to buy the surest ticket to a better job or life. 

About 98 percent of the Federal dollars that go to higher edu- 
cation follow students to the school they attend—98 percent. K 
through 12 funding is very different. The only money that follows 
students to the school they attend that I can find is the school 
lunch program. 

I'll now turn to Senator Murray for her comments, and then we'll 
begin our conversation. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR MURRAY 


Senator MuRRAY. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
holding this roundtable today. The topic today is innovation, and 
true to that, we’re doing things a little bit differently with the seat- 
ing and the format. I think that’s good. I do want to thank all of 
our members and all of our participants today in this roundtable 
discussion. We really appreciate it. 

You know, in our country, every student should have access to 
a quality public education regardless of where they’re from or how 
they learn or how much money their parents make. If we’re serious 
about making progress on that goal, we can’t get stuck doing the 
same things we’ve done in the past. It’s going to take some new ap- 
proaches and increased investments to make sure students are 
ready to take on the jobs of the 21st century. 

Across the country, teachers and school leaders and community 
partners and entrepreneurs are designing new ways to ensure that 
every student can graduate from high school, college and career 
ready. They're designing new literacy programs to reach our young- 
est learners. They're leveraging community resources to provide 
wraparound services to address the unique challenges that stu- 
dents and families face. They’re giving students real life experience 
working in the STEM fields. 

Supporting innovation in education is a national priority, and we 
have a responsibility at the Federal level to make sure our States 
and our districts and our schools feel empowered to design and im- 
plement and scale up innovative solutions, because we do have 
some very major challenges we need to overcome. We still see sig- 
nificant achievement gaps between groups of students. According to 
NAEP, 30 percent fewer students from low-income backgrounds 
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reach proficiency or higher on assessments compared with their 
peers from affluent backgrounds. 

We know were not training enough students with the skills they 
need for the jobs of the 21st century, particularly in the STEM 
fields. My home State of Washington boasts the highest concentra- 
tion of STEM jobs in the country. I hear from employers who are 
having trouble filling jobs in those fields. By 2017, unless we act, 
employers in my State will not be able to find workers with the 
right kinds of skills to fill an estimated 45,000 jobs. 

We also know that too many children across this country live in 
poverty today. Students from low-income backgrounds don’t have 
access often to high-quality early learning opportunities or the 
healthcare or the nutrition that they need. 

In the face of these challenges, teachers and schools along with 
districts and States across the country are designing solutions 
every day to meet students’ needs and help them succeed. For ex- 
ample, in 2012, 12 school districts in Washington State teamed up 
and won a Federal grant to improve education from cradle to ca- 
reer. That project is now opening doors for more kids to attend pre- 
school so they can start kindergarten ready to learn, no matter how 
much money their parents make. 

Another program in my home State called STEM-LIT is aimed 
at increasing students’ interest and achievement in STEM subjects. 
I know that our participants today will be able to share more de- 
tails on projects they’re working on to help our highest need stu- 
dents succeed. I really look forward to this conversation. 

It’s important to note that the Federal Government has an im- 
portant and unique role to play in encouraging innovation by help- 
ing our schools and our districts and our States identify challenges, 
building partnerships between schools and community groups and 
developing and scaling up solutions to meet the needs of students 
and communities. 

For example, the Federal Government can help invest in innova- 
tion that simply would not be possible at the State or local level. 
In many places, States and districts are already feeling a lot of 
tight budget constraints. Without dedicated funding for innovations 
in STEM or in literacy or arts or physical education or other prior- 
ities, there is no guarantee that States would invest in solutions 
that can help close achievement and opportunity gaps. 

Another important Federal role is helping to scale up the innova- 
tive solutions that can work. The Federal Government can and 
should help schools and districts and States learn about innova- 
tions across the country and help them adopt successful ideas to 
meet their own communities’ unique needs. 

As we look for ways to fix No Child Left Behind, I'll be looking 
for better ways to spur innovation and give our States and our dis- 
tricts and schools the resources they need at the Federal level. I’m 
really proud that my State and our country have a history of lead- 
ership in innovation, and we need to find ways to continue bringing 
that leadership into our classrooms. 

For this reason and for many others, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
we can have conversations about a truly bipartisan approach in the 
HELP Committee to fixing this broken law. 

Thank you. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Senator Murray. A good start on our 
bipartisanship has been the witness list. All of our witnesses in our 
K through 12 hearings this year have been selected jointly, and 
that’s given us a better variety of views and made them more use- 
ful. 

Let me introduce the witnesses. 

Senator Cassidy, would you like to introduce the witness from 
Louisiana? 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR CASSIDY 


Senator CAssipy. As I was listening to Senator Murray’s defini- 
tion of the problem, poor access for low-income students to good 
teachers, lack of career training, et cetera, I said, “My gosh, Ken 
Bradford could be the only person who speaks today.” 

It is my pleasure to represent my fellow Louisianan, Ken, who 
brings immense expertise to this discussion. He began his career 
as a teacher in East Baton Rouge Parish in an inner city school— 
I happened to have been doing school-based clinic work there at the 
time—and a tough school with a high dropout rates and a lot of 
poverty. 

At the school, he was a Sallie Mae New Teacher of the Year and 
a Teacher of the Year finalist. He has been on the front lines. Cur- 
rently, he serves as the Assistant Superintendent in the Louisiana 
Department of Education’s Office of School Opportunities, part of 
a team coordinating the implementation of college and career edu- 
cation initiatives, the Louisiana Course Choice program, and high 
school student planning. 

The programs he oversees has helped Louisiana lead the Nation 
in advanced placement growth the past 2 years. Ken has led the 
implementation of Jump Start, Louisiana’s new career education 
program, and expanded Louisiana’s Course Access program to more 
than 20,000 student enrollments. 

Ken is from Paulina, LA, which is in rural Saint James Parish, 
a graduate of LSU, a great Tiger, and served our country for 3 
years in the U.S. Army, 5 years with the Louisiana National 
Guard. 

Ken, thank you for your service. Thank you for being here today. 

Mr. BRADFORD. Thank you, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ill introduce the other witnesses. 

Dr. Jim McIntyre has been Superintendent of Knox County 
Schools since 2008 in Tennessee. He has over 25 years of experi- 
ence in education. 

Thanks for coming, Dr. McIntyre. 

Dr. Susan Kessler is the executive principal of Hunters Lane 
High School in Nashville. She is an award winning educator. 

Dr. Kessler, thank you for coming. 

Dr. Robert Balfanz is a research professor at the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Education Center for the Social Organization 
of Schools. 

Ms. Henriette Taylor is the Community School Coordinator for 
the Promise Heights Program at the historic Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor Elementary School in Baltimore. 

Ms. Katie Duffy, chief executive officer of Democracy Prep Public 
Schools in New York, NY. 
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And Josh Davis, who is vice president of external affairs for the 
Delta Health Alliance. 

Former Senator John Warner once told a new Senator that being 
a Senator was not difficult at all. All you had to do was stand up, 
start talking, and eventually you'd think of something to say. Some 
of the Senators weren’t here when I said this. Senator Murray and 
I hope this will be a roundtable, more of a conversation, and I 
think the key word is succinctness. 

What I'd like to suggest—I’m going to call on Senator Murray to 
make—well, let’s see. I guess I'll ask a question, and then [ll call 
on Senator Murray. After that, Pll go to Senator Burr and Senator 
Franken. I hope what you do is initiate a conversation. If a Senator 
would like to interrupt and ask a question or make a comment— 
and I hope you'll do that succinctly—and if a witness would like to 
interrupt or ask a question, I hope you'll do that. 

We know you all have wonderful programs in your communities. 
We've read about them and want to hear more about them. If we 
can focus in on the question and have more of a conversation, we'll 
continue that until about noon, and we'll see how that goes. 

Let me try to begin. The testimony is excellent here. Let me ask 
a question from what you've said. I mentioned earlier that I believe 
that most of what we have yet to decide in fixing No Child Left Be- 
hind focuses around accountability and how we deal with that and 
what the proper balance is between the Federal and State govern- 
ments. 

Dr. McIntyre, you say—in answer to our question about how we 
can improve the Federal law to enhance innovation—fewer con- 
straints, greater autonomy, a Federal role ensuring high standards 
but not dictating what the standards should be, a Federal role in 
ensuring an accountability system but not dictating what the ac- 
countability system should be—maintaining the annual assessment 
requirement, you say. 

In reading Ms. Duffy’s comments, she says maintain an annual 
testing requirement, but States and districts need to hold prin- 
cipals and superintendents accountable. 

Ms. Taylor, you say preserve the annual assessments, but the 
Federal parameters should call both for State accountability sys- 
tems. 

Let me ask the three of you if you could succinctly say—if you 
were writing the law, what do you mean by that? How would you 
create the balance between Federal and State responsibilities in 
terms of accountability? 

Dr. McIntyre, what don’t you start. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. McINTYRE, JR., B.A., M.S., Ph.D., 
SUPERINTENDENT, KNOX COUNTY SCHOOLS, KNOXVILLE, TN 


Mr. McIntyre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and let me also thank 
you on behalf of Tennesseans for your extraordinary lifelong service 
to the great State of Tennessee and to the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

I’m delighted to be here with you today, and I guess as I think 
about the No Child Left Behind Act and the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, it occurs to me that we sort of had it a little 
bit backward, in that what we were very tight on and had clear 
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mandates on were the structures and mechanisms of account- 
ability, and what we were really loose on was the rigor of academic 
standards in the individual States. 

I feel like we sort of need to flip that so that we are very rig- 
orous—we make sure that there are rigorous academic standards 
in each and every State, and I’m not saying the Federal Govern- 
ment should dictate or suggest what those standards are, but sim- 
ply that they ensure that there’s a level of rigor and high expecta- 
tions for all students in every one of our States, and then allow the 
individual States some flexibility and autonomy around how they 
develop accountability systems and the structures to ensure that 
they meet those rigorous standards and expectations. 

Senator, just in general—I think the concept that I would like to 
emphasize again and again—and I’m sure some of the other panel- 
ists will as well—is to maximize flexibility, to allow States, dis- 
tricts, schools, especially those who have proven success and a 
track record of great learning for students—to give them the flexi- 
bility to innovate and to do great work for our kids. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McIntyre follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES M. MCINTYRE, JR., B.A., M.S., PH.D. 
SUMMARY 


What are we doing to implement innovative approaches to improve aca- 
demic outcomes for students? 


Several instructional and educational innovations have been embraced by the 
Knox County Schools in seeking to achieve the goal of Excellence for Every Child 
articulated in our 5-year strategic plan. These strategies have included: 


e Embracing the concept of “multiple pathways to success” for students by devel- 
oping academic options for students beyond the traditional comprehensive high 
school; 

e Pursuing innovative practices in teacher professional development and support, 
such as those that have emerged from the TAP System; 

e Developing a new Personalized Learning Environment (PLE) initiative that 
puts comprehensive instructional technology in the hands of our teachers and stu- 
dents at 13 schools to transform teaching and learning; 

e Investing in our Community Schools effort that extends learning opportunities 
for students and addresses non-academic needs so that students can be prepared for 
success in the classroom; and 

e Partnering with higher education to purposefully train and grow the next gen- 
eration of effective school leaders through an intensive principal fellowship program. 


These innovative practices have led to strong academic progress in the Knox 
County Schools, including a 10 percentage point increase in high school graduation 
rate since 2008. 


How can we improve the Federal law to enhance innovation? 


The Federal role in public education should be limited, but effectual. Rec- 
ommendations as reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) is considered include: 

e Fewer constraints and greater autonomy for States and districts in spending 
Federal dollars; 

e A Federal role in ensuring high standards and rigorous academic expectations 
in each State, but NOT dictating what those standards should be; 

e A Federal role in ensuring a reasonable accountability system in each State 
that is rationally related to the State’s goals and academic standards, but NOT dic- 
tating what that accountability system should be; 

e Maintaining the annual assessment requirement, but allowing a small number 
of successful States and school districts pilot potentially innovative practices in as- 
sessment; and 

¢ Continuing to invest in innovation through Federal “R&D” grant opportunities. 
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In short, the Federal Government should set high-level expectations and limited 
requirements for States around public education, but enable innovation, and allow 
broad flexibility in spending as well as absolute autonomy in educational strategy. 


Chairman Alexander, Ranking Member Murray, members of the Committee on 
Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, and distinguished guests, my name is Jim 
McIntyre and for the past 7 years, I have had the privilege of serving as the super- 
intendent of the Knox County Schools in Knoxville, TN. The Knox County Schools 
serves nearly 60,000 students in 90 schools and is a uniquely metropolitan school 
system, as we serve an urban, suburban and rural population all within a single 
school district. The Knox County Schools enjoys a long, proud tradition of edu- 
cational innovation and student academic success. Prior to my appointment in 
Knoxville, I served as the budget director and later the chief operating officer of the 
Boston Public Schools in Massachusetts for 11 years. 

I am truly honored to be invited to testify because of the importance of this dialog 
and the impact that it can potentially have on the learning and future success of 
the children of our great nation. 

Before I begin my formal testimony, please allow me a moment of personal privi- 
lege to acknowledge and thank Chairman Lamar Alexander for his exceptional life- 
long service to the great State of Tennessee and to the United States of America. 
Senator Alexander has been a strong advocate for high quality public education for 
literally decades, and his efforts are deeply appreciated by the Tennesseans he rep- 
resents. 


What are we doing to implement innovative approaches to improve 
academic outcomes for students? 


We are here to talk about innovation, and I believe the remarkable work being 
done by our teachers, students, staff and principals in the Knox County Schools is 
a model of innovation that is working. Let me first say that we are blessed to reside 
in the State of Tennessee where the policy environment for public education is as 
flexible and advantageous as any in the country. Building a flexible statutory and 
regulatory landscape has been quite purposeful in the Volunteer State, and I believe 
this type of freedom allows for innovation to flourish. 

What are we doing that we feel may be innovative? First, our visionary School 
Board has adopted a 5-year strategic plan, entitled, Excellence for Every Child, that 
articulates and embraces the concept of “multiple pathways to success.” We be- 
lieve that every student can, and must, find academic success, but that it might 
take different options and pathways for individual students to get there. Therefore 
we have actively created alternatives to the traditional comprehensive high school. 

For example, 4 years ago we opened (with the assistance of some Race to the Top 
seed funding) a new Science, Technology, Engineering and Mathematics (STEM) 
magnet high school. With rigorous curriculum, a non-traditional setting, expert fac- 
ulty, strong leadership, a wonderful school culture, and pervasive technology, the 
L&N STEM Academy has already been recognized as one of the top performing 
schools in the State of Tennessee. 

In addition, this past fall, we opened a new Career and Technical Education 
(CTE) magnet school, called the Career Magnet Academy, on the campus of a local 
community college. The school focuses on four exciting potential career clusters, 
around which student learning is organized: 


e Advanced Manufacturing 
e Sustainable Living 

e Teacher Preparation 

e Homeland Security 


With significant dual-credit and dual-enrollment opportunities built into the de- 
sign of the school, we expect that most students will graduate from the Career Mag- 
net Academy high school with an industry certification, significant college course 
work and/or an associate’s degree. This extraordinary partnership between a public 
school district, a community college, and leaders in industry has led to a school 
where students will make a seamless transition from high school to post-secondary 
education, to a meaningful and fulfilling career. 

We have also put in place a variety of other engaging high-quality options, from 
magnet schools that offer unique learning opportunities organized around commu- 
nications, the arts, and the International Baccalaureate program, to a very non-tra- 
ditional school in a shopping mall storefront that caters to students who need addi- 
tional flexibility and support. These “multiple pathways to success” have helped the 
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Knox County Schools to increase our 4-year high school graduation rate from 79.3 
percent in 2008 to 88.7 percent for the class of 2014. 

Of course, high quality options are only available if high quality instruction is 
happening in our classrooms. Therefore, the Knox County Schools has also em- 
braced innovative practices in teacher professional development and sup- 
port. Several years ago our school system became acquainted with the TAP System 
(formerly the Teacher Advancement Program) which is a very successful teacher de- 
velopment and school improvement model. We began this exciting initiative with 
four TAP schools, and were able (with resources made available through the Federal 
Teacher Incentive Fund grant) to expand the formal TAP program to 18 schools in 
our district. The schools that we invited to participate in the TAP System were typi- 
cally among our highest poverty and most academically struggling schools. The re- 
sults have been very positive, and we have seen strong academic gains as a result 
of this productive engagement. 

The expansion of the TAP System to 18 schools has been extremely beneficial, but 
our willingness to learn from this model and disseminate its best practices to all 
our schools has been truly transformational. In 18 schools we are implementing the 
formal TAP System, but now in all 90 of our schools, we have embraced the key 
strategies that make TAP successful, specifically: 


e Teacher Leadership (Mentor, Master, Lead Teachers & Instructional Coaches); 

e Teacher Collaboration (Professional Learning Communities, Teacher-Led Profes- 
sional Development, Teacher Peer Excellence Groups, etc.); 

e A Developmental Teacher Evaluation and Accountability System; and 

e Strategic Compensation. 


The implementation of these key tenets has led to a systematic approach to con- 
tinuous improvement of instruction across our school system, and to high levels of 
student learning, engagement, and success. Some of these instructional strategies 
have been applied to support early literacy in our school system, and leading indica- 
tors are showing enhanced success in reading outcomes in the earliest grades. We 
are fortunate in the Knox County Schools to have extremely talented teachers who 
are willing to embrace any reasonable strategy that might help them better prepare 
our students for a bright future. 

We also recognize that in order to truly meet our goal of Excellence for Every 
Child, we will need to better meet the individual learning needs of every one of our 
more than 58,000 students. We will need to support students who are struggling, 
continue to challenge students who are excelling, close achievement gaps, and help 
every one of our students achieve their full potential. It can sometimes be difficult 
to accomplish that level of differentiation in a traditional classroom of 25-30 stu- 
dents or more. Therefore, we have started an exciting new Personalized Learning 
Environment (PLE) initiative, which has begun to transform teaching and learn- 
ing in several of our schools with the support of comprehensive instructional tech- 
nology. 

Because we always grapple with limited resources in public education, we began 
our PLE initiative with a very small pool of dollars for technology, and so we con- 
ducted an internal competition called the School Technology Challenge (STC). Inter- 
ested schools were asked to apply for the resources that would provide pervasive 
technology in their classrooms, and tell us how they would utilize that technology 
to significantly enhance teaching and learning. Teachers literally had to sign off on 
the school’s application, signing a statement that they would agree to additional 
training, and that they would work to learn and integrate the technology into the 
classroom. Eleven schools were initially chosen from about 30 that applied. 

Today, 18 months later, we have expanded to 13 schools where the instructional 
technology has been deployed as a 1:1 initiative (one computer for each student and 
one for each teacher) in grades 4-12 and a blended learning model in K-3. Surpris- 
ingly, this “technology initiative” really isn’t about the technology at all: it is about 
what our teachers and kids can do when they have these teaching and learning tools 
available to them inside and outside of the classroom. 

Just this past week, we hosted our first ever PLE showcase, and the instructional 
work that is happening in our PLE schools is truly remarkable. Teachers are able 
to be more creative, innovative and interactive with their instruction, and students 
are more engaged and their world and their learning resources have been greatly 
expanded. While we are still very early in this effort, leading indicators point to en- 
hanced student learning and academic growth. 

While these instructional efforts have been incredibly beneficial, we recognize that 
in some of our schools and for some of our children, there are distractions outside 
of the classroom that impact student learning inside the classroom. 
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Students who have health issues, family challenges, dental problems, or unmet 
social-emotional needs, for example, are typically not going to be as ready for suc- 
cess in school as their peers. We are concerned that some of these dynamics may 
contribute to pernicious gaps in achievement that are defined by income, race, dis- 
ability and/or language. 

To attempt to address these needs, we have begun what we call our Community 
Schools effort. This structure recognizes that the school truly is the center of the 
community, and that if we can extend learning opportunities for children, while also 
meeting the non-academic needs of our students and their families, our children will 
come to the classroom ready to learn and ready to succeed. 

This innovative public-private partnership has been helped along by funding from 
the Federal 21st Century Schools grant. We have now implemented our Community 
Schools concept in eight of our schools. The program leverages community partners 
and local universities to support extended student learning opportunities, to offer 
fun and engaging educational activities, to ensure student health and dental needs 
are addressed, and to serve an evening meal to the entire family. The preliminary 
results are very promising, with some positive increases in attendance, some down- 
ward trends in disciplinary referrals, enhanced parent involvement, and encour- 
aging academic progress. 

Finally, none of these innovations will be effective without great school leader- 
ship. The role of the school principal has become increasingly challenging and com- 
plex, and at the same time increasingly important, as the principal has become the 
lynchpin in ensuring continuous improvement in our schools. Therefore in the Knox 
County Schools, we have been very intentional about how to identify and grow the 
next generation of great school principals. One of our most important strategies has 
been to partner with the University of Tennessee (Go Vols, Senator Alexander!) to 
create our Principal Leadership Academy. 

This highly selective, intensive 15-month principal preparation fellowship takes 
high potential aspiring principals, and pairs them with an outstanding and success- 
ful mentor principal with whom they work side-by-side 4 days a week. On the fifth 
day, the fellows attend classes and seminars at the University of Tennessee taught 
by both professors and practitioners, learning the theory and research behind effec- 
tive school leadership. 

At the end of this Leadership Academy experience, the fellows emerge from the 
program with a master’s degree and/or a Tennessee principal license, the knowledge 
and skills needed to be an effective school leader, and the network and support to 
work though the tough challenges they will inevitably face. As school leadership has 
become one of the key levers of success in public education, this investment in fu- 
ture leaders is one of the most important strategies we have put in place. 

All of these innovative strategies have been developed and implemented by the 
outstanding teachers, staff, principals and district leaders in the Knox County 
Schools, and supported by our student-centered School Board and our engaged com- 
munity. While we still have much work to do, we have seen extraordinary academic 
results, including a nearly 10-point increase in our high school graduation rate, 
gains on annual State assessments, increases in the number of students taking and 
passing Advanced Placement (AP) exams, overall district value-added academic 
growth scores that are at the highest attainable level, and “straight A’s” in achieve- 
ment on our State report card for 2 years in a row. 


How can we improve the Federal law to enhance innovation? 


I believe that the Federal role in public education should be limited but effectual. 
The reauthorized Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) should set some 
important high level expectations and requirements, and then allow broad flexibility 
to support and foster educational innovation in our States, districts, and schools. 

Perhaps first and foremost that means greater autonomy for States and school 
districts in spending Federal dollars. In particular, States, districts, and schools that 
have demonstrated success should have very few constraints and requirements. This 
autonomy should apply not only to alleviating restrictions in how money is spent, 
but also to providing relief with regard to paperwork, reporting, and compliance 
monitoring. 

One extreme example of the kind of bureaucratic minutiae that sometimes drives 
Federal spending requirements, was the summary exit meeting of a title I district 
monitoring visit that I attended in recent years. This is when monitors visit the dis- 
trict to audit your compliance with Federal law and regulations. The bulk of the 
hour-long meeting to report the findings of the visit was literally spent discussing 
the need to improve our district’s procedures for inventory tags on computers bought 
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by title I monies. Not a word was mentioned about how to improve teaching and 
learning with those resources. 

I feel the type of flexibility needed is analogous to when I have an extraordinary 
school principal in place who is leading a school toward impressive success for all 
students. In those cases, really I feel that my job is to support that great leader 
and get out of her way. 

Former U.S. Secretary of Education Dr. Rod Paige recently told me a story about 
how as a college football coach he had a defensive back on his team who later went 
on the Football Hall of Fame. I asked what Coach Paige had done to support his 
success. Dr. Paige said the young man was so talented that his “coaching” was actu- 
ally holding him back, so the best thing Dr. Paige ever did for him was to stop 
coaching him and let him do his thing! Given some latitude, the player continued 
to learn, tried new strategies, and sometimes failed. In general, as a result of this 
freedom, this gifted athlete obviously excelled. 

Similarly, there are schools, districts and States that are making such tremendous 
strides in student learning and success that they should be given the broad latitude 
to spend funds and innovate as they see fit. That’s not to say they should not be 
held accountable, but let’s let them take their innovation and success for a spin and 
see what kind of superlative results they can achieve for kids! 

Simply put there are too many strings attached to Federal dollars. States, dis- 
tricts and schools should be allowed to spend Federal dollars in any way that clearly 
aligns with and supports their instructional strategies and academic goals. Then 
they should be held accountable to make progress toward meeting those goals. 

In the Knox County Schools, we recently ran into a challenge where we couldn’t 
co-locate an innovative and successful afterschool program with one of our commu- 
nity partners because of regulations associated with the 21st century school grant 
that said two programs that utilized those dollars could not be located in the same 
building. Talk about a detriment to collaboration and community engagement. 

More flexibility on how Federal dollars can be spent would be very helpful. (. . . 
and more Federal dollars to be flexible with wouldn’t hurt either!) 

Second, I believe there should be a Federal role in ensuring that all States have 
both high standards and appropriate accountability systems. Now please hear me 
on this: I unequivocally believe the Federal Government should NOT be in the aca- 
demic standards business, and should NOT suggest or require any particular set of 
standards. But, I do believe that children in Mississippi and Tennessee have the ab- 
solute right to high expectations and rigorous standards every bit as much as their 
counterparts in Minnesota and Massachusetts. This to me is an important civil 
rights issue and a fundamental question of fairness and opportunity. 

Therefore, while the standards themselves should not be dictated, States having 
to demonstrate that they have adopted rigorous, college and career-ready standards 
is a reasonable requirement under the law. States should have absolute autonomy 
and discretion as to the content, substance, structure and requirements of those 
standards. 

Further, I believe that States should have broad flexibility in developing account- 
ability systems that help them to meet their educational goals. In fact, I think the 
Federal Government has gone too far in dictating the structures and requirements 
of State accountability systems. However, I do believe that there is a Federal role 
in ensuring that each State adopts an appropriate accountability system that is rea- 
sonably related to meeting its individual State educational objectives and achieving 
its academic standards. 

I would like to see the Federal law allow more flexible and less punitive account- 
ability systems. I would also like to see a mechanism to ensure that every State 
has created an accountability system which will lead to continuous improvement, 
developmental teacher evaluation and support, and a focus on ensuring high quality 
education for all students. The particulars of the accountability system should be 
left up to the individual States, but having a reasonable accountability system in 
every State should not be left up to chance. 

We reach perhaps the thorniest issue: assessment. I believe the Federal require- 
ment for annual statewide assessment of students has been a necessary pre-req- 
uisite to educational improvement, and should be continued. 

If there had not been the annual assessment requirement, and particularly the 
information it provides, the remarkable story of the transformation of Tennessee 
schools simply would not have happened. Tennesseans saw a grave disparity be- 
tween their State assessment scores and results on the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP), and decided to make our schools better. We have done 
so... the rigor of our standards has been radically raised; we have put in place 
an annual developmental teacher evaluation system; and we have seen the effective- 
ness of instruction and therefore student learning improve markedly. 
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Annual statewide assessments have allowed Tennessee to develop measures that 
give a more nuanced picture of student academic progress. Rather than focusing ex- 
clusively on academic achievement at a particular point in time, having annual 
summative assessments has allowed our State to also consider student academic 
growth over time. Further, having annual testing enables statewide comparisons 
and benchmarking, and allows teachers, principals, superintendents and State offi- 
cials to have a true picture of how ALL students are progressing academically, 
which can inform instructional and educational decisions. 

I don’t believe that some of the concern and push back regarding perceived over- 
testing is a function of the Federal requirement. I believe it is more a function of 
the combination of Federal, State and local mandates and decisions that together 
may sometimes feel overwhelming. This is certainly a concern that we need to care- 
fully examine and work to address at the State, local, and even school level, but 
I do not believe the Federal requirement needs to be discarded. 

However, I do appreciate the concept of innovation that Senator Alexander has 
introduced, recognizing that perhaps there might be a small number of successful, 
high capacity States and districts that could potentially be given some ability to 
pilot innovative practices in assessment. There are lots of interesting ideas out 
there—some that I’m not sure I’m completely sold on yet—that deserve a chance to 
be tried on a limited basis so we can see if they work. From competency-based mod- 
els, and grade-span assessments, to cohort analysis, and even statistical sampling, 
these concepts seem worthy of narrow, controlled experiments in student assess- 
ment. 

I don’t think the Federal Government should abandon the annual assessment re- 
quirement and leave assessment completely at the whim of States and districts. I 
believe the default should be annual summative statewide standardized assess- 
ments, but let’s perhaps allow a very limited number of successful States and dis- 
tricts to try out some of these intriguing practices and determine if they are bene- 
ficial. It seems to me that this type of narrow “earned autonomy” strategy would 
be consistent with the spirit of innovation that we are discussing today. 

Finally, in addition to removing barriers to innovation as discussed above, I be- 
lieve there is an important role for the Federal Government in incenting, catalyzing 
and investing in innovation. While not universally acclaimed, competitive grant 
funding programs such as Race to the Top and the Invest in Innovation (13) grants 
have fostered important conversations about how best to serve our children in public 
schools across America. Several of the innovations in our school system noted ear- 
lier, were initiated, funded or encouraged by Federal competitive grant opportuni- 
ties. While in general I would ask for more flexibility for the “formula” grant funds 
that are sent to States and districts (the vast majority of Federal spending on edu- 
cation), I do believe that a continued modest Federal investment in “R&D” grant 
opportunities is appropriate and beneficial to fostering innovation in America’s 
schools. 

In summary, I believe the Federal role in public education should be very limited: 
setting high-level expectations for States and districts but allowing broad flexibility 
in spending and absolute autonomy in educational strategy. The reauthorization of 
ESEA should enable innovation and be focused on the general principles of fairness, 
opportunity, investment, support, flexibility, and local autonomy. 

I conclude by thanking the Chairman, the Ranking Member and the committee 
for the opportunity to be a part of this critically important discussion about the fu- 
ture success of the United States of America. I am very proud of the innovative and 
successful educational work that we have been doing in the Knox County Schools, 
and believe that there is an opportunity in this reauthorization to structure the 
landmark Elementary and Secondary Education Act to allow for clear expectations 
and greater flexibility in order to facilitate innovation and excellence in public edu- 
cation across this great Nation. 


The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. That was reasonably succinct. Let 
me go to Ms. Duffy and Mr. Bradford, and then I'll go to Senator 
Murray. 


STATEMENT OF KATIE DUFFY, CEO, DEMOCRACY PREP 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEW YORK, NY 


Ms. Durry. Good morning. Thank you so much for having me 
here. This is a great honor. I will do my best to be succinct. 

At Democracy Prep, what we have done is ensure that all of our 
principals at the school level have very clear goals about what our 
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expectations are for kids. Then we empower our principals to get 
there by any means that they deem appropriate and best suited for 
the kids that they are educating. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you: How much of that does Wash- 
ington need to tell you to do? 

Ms. DuFFy. Indeed. I was going to share that I thought the same 
level of thinking would be appropriate for the reauthorization of 
ESEA, so setting clear mandates about what rigor looks like in 
standards and accountability and empowering schools and States to 
figure out the best way to get there through a proposal or some 
sort of approved mechanism that meets the rigor bar that the Fed- 
eral Government would mandate. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Duffy follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF KATIE DUFFY 
SUMMARY 


Democracy Prep Public Schools is a growing network of free, open-enrollment, 
high-performing, no excuses public charter schools that share a goal of ensuring 
that all scholars “Work Henk Go to College, and Change the World.” Democracy 
team of teachers and staff currently educates nearly 5,000 students in pre-kinder- 
garten through the 12th grade across 14 campuses in Harlem and the South Bronx 
in New York, Camden, NJ and Ward 8 in Washington, DC. A pioneer in authentic 
civic education and charter school turnaround, DPPS achieves remarkable 
academic growth for all students, especially those with special needs. By proving 
that all students, regardless of where they are born or their initial academic per- 
formance, can achieve at extremely high academic levels, Democracy Prep seeks to 
transform not only the lives of our students, but also raise the expectations for pub- 
lic schools across the Nation and beyond. 

The animating objective of the reauthorization of ESEA should be to hold a high 
bar of accountability in exchange for autonomy—the fundamental theory of edu- 
cation reform. Decisions about what works best for students should be made at the 
school level by caring adults who best know the students and the community. How- 
ever, and this is an important caveat, this relinquishment to the most local level 
of control can only work with massive amounts of transparency, data reporting clar- 
ity, and necessary accountability for adults who fail to perform for students. To that 
end, I humbly suggest that the reauthorization of ESEA include: (1) expanding the 
Charter Schools Program; (2) ensuring a portable funding model; (3) eliminating the 
Federal Highly Qualified Teacher definition; and (4) maintaining an annualized test- 
ing requirement while insisting on local implementation. 


Chairman Alexander, Ranking Member Murray, and esteemed members of the 
committee, thank you for inviting me here today to speak with you about the reau- 
thorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. In my role as chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Democracy Prep Public Schools, I have seen how many of the pre- 
vious changes in the ESEA created the conditions under which thousands of chil- 
dren have gained access to high-quality public school seats in traditionally under- 
served communities. Nevertheless, Democracy Prep’s growth reflects the urgency of 
the challenges facing these children and we understand that broader systemic 
change within our Nation’s public education system is needed in order to produce 
this response at scale. This ESEA reauthorization presents an opportunity to 
strengthen the reform aspects of this essential law for our most vulnerable children 
while recalibrating the balance between Federal oversight and local decisionmaking 
to foster innovation and accelerate the expansion of effective schools. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The animating objective of the reauthorization of ESEA should be to hold a high 
bar of accountability in exchange for autonomy—the fundamental theory of edu- 
cation reform. Decisions about what works best for students should be made at the 
school level by caring adults who best know the students and the community. How- 
ever, and this is an important caveat, this relinquishment to the most local level 
of control can only work with massive amounts of transparency, data reporting clar- 
ity, and necessary accountability for adults who fail to perform for students. To that 
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end, I humbly suggest that the reauthorization of ESEA include (1) expanding the 
Charter Schools Program; (2) ensuring a portable funding model; (3) eliminating the 
Federal Highly Qualified Teacher definition; and (4) maintaining an annualized test- 
ing requirement while insisting on local implementation. 


HISTORY AND MISSION OF DEMOCRACY PREP 


The mission of Democracy Prep Public Schools is to educate responsible citizen- 
scholars for success in the college of their choice and a life of active citizenship. Now 
in our ninth year, we have grown from a handful of classrooms on the third floor 
of a public school in Harlem, NY, to 14 schools serving 4,400 students across Har- 
lem, the South Bronx, Camden, NJ, and southeast Washington, DC. Despite the 
challenges attendant to such a rapid expansion, we have refused to compromise 
quality. In 2010, our flagship school was the top-ranked middle school on the New 
York City Department of Education Progress Report; in 2014, having expanded our 
model in response to student demand, we operated four of the highest growth mid- 
dle schools in New York City and one of the highest growth middle schools in the 
State of New Jersey. Our ability to grow at this pace, and with quality, would not 
have been possible without support from the Federal Charter Schools Program, and 
for that, all of our students are grateful. 

Democracy Prep’s schools are uniformly composed of students who fall within one 
or more designated ESEA subgroup. By challenging students to do their best aca- 
demically regardless of socioeconomic status, language proficiency, special education 
classification, or the academic level at which they enter the school, while providing 
support and accommodation for those who need it, we have continually strived to 
serve as a proof-point for what is possible in public education. Our students rise to 
the expectations we set for them—the higher our expectations, the higher the 
achievement of our students. Serving a student population of which only a single- 
digit percentage would be expected to earn a college degree, our flagship high school 
has now produced two classes of graduating seniors, 100 percent of whom were ac- 
cepted to 4-year colleges. Democracy Prep graduates are enrolled in such schools as 
Brown University, Vanderbilt University, Brandeis, Boston College, Howard Univer- 
sity, Lehigh University, Pitzer College, Fordham University and my alma mater, 
Mount Holyoke College, as well as the U.S. Naval Academy. This year’s seniors 
have already received early acceptances to Princeton University, Wheaton College, 
Emory University, Smith College, Trinity College, and Dartmouth College. 


TWO HIGHLIGHTED INNOVATIONS 


Civic Engagement: Democracy Prep’s mission of preparing active citizens is ani- 
mated by the awareness that the founding purpose of public education was to pre- 
pare our Nation’s youth for self-government. Democracy Prep places an explicit 
focus on preparing students to become civic leaders in their communities: creating 
articulate public speakers who are able to advocate effectively for themselves, their 
families, and their communities; developing avid, active, and aware adults who mon- 
itor current events; and empowering citizens who are able to navigate and influence 
complex social and political structures. 

To advance these aims, Democracy Prep cultivates civic knowledge, civic skills, 
and civic dispositions in our students. By infusing civic and historical content into 
all of our curriculum, we work to build civic knowledge cohesively and coherently 
in a manner that allows our students to become skilled negotiators of conflicting in- 
formation, engaged community members, critical thinkers, and confident leaders. By 
incorporating Socratic seminars, oral presentations, and group discussions and by 
thoughtfully reducing the amount of teacher talk-time in classrooms, we work to de- 
velop poised public speakers who not only can lobby their elected officials, delivery 
oral testimony on the record at public hearings, and participate in Get Out The Vote 
campaigns, but in fact must do so in order to receive a Democracy Prep diploma. 
Additionally, we have required each of our high school seniors to pass the civics por- 
tion of the U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services Naturalization Test with a 
minimum score of 83 percent prior to graduation, and we were gratified last month 
to witness Arizona become the first State in the union to pass legislation requiring 
all high school students to demonstrate that baseline level of civic knowledge before 
being conferred a high school diploma. 

Turnaround: The accountability regime established by No Child Left Behind has 
exposed long-festering achievement gaps and laid bare the inarguable fact that 
many public schools serving low-income students of color are failing those children. 
Public charter schools rightfully have not been exempt from such scrutiny. As strong 
charter school authorizers have increasingly utilized this data to make high-stakes 
renewal decisions, some have sought innovative alternatives that place at-risk stu- 
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dents in excellent schools by replacing failed management with those with a track 
record of success. Democracy Prep is proud to be such an option for schools that are 
failing, indeed pioneering the approach in 2011 with our first turnaround. At 
present, over 50 percent of the students enrolled at a Democracy Prep school in 2014— 
15 are attending a school that, in a prior incarnation, had been identified—largely 
thanks to Federal accountability standards—as unlikely to provide them a reliable 
path to success in college, career, and citizenship. 

In 2011, Democracy Prep undertook New York State’s first charter-to-charter 
school turnaround at Harlem Day Charter School, a failing elementary school in 
east Harlem, that was ranked in the 3d percentile of all public schools in the city 
and the lowest performing school of any kind in Harlem. In 2012, the Progress Re- 
port ranked Harlem Prep in the 96th percentile of NYC schools and in the turn- 
around’s first year, Harlem Prep’s scholars exhibited the greatest growth in English 
Language Arts (ELA) test scores in New York State and the greatest combined 
growth in ELA and Math test scores in New York City. 

One year later, Democracy Prep was once again tapped to turnaround another 
failing charter school. In 2013, Freedom Academy Charter School in Camden, NJ, 
which had been placed on probation and slated for non-renewal by its authorizer, 
placed in the 94th growth percentile statewide on its New Jersey School Perform- 
ance Report during its first year as a Democracy Prep school. In the current school 
year, Democracy Prep-led charter-to-charter turnarounds are underway in the 
Bronx and here in Washington in Congress Heights. 

Turnarounds are painstaking efforts fraught with unique and often unforeseeable 
challenges. Overhauling a failing culture that has taken root within a particular 
building is profoundly difficult. Democracy Prep’s approach to improving academic 
outcomes for the low-income, at-risk students who had previously attended requires 
the flexibility to implement a program responsive to the specific needs of our stu- 
dents while continuing to serve all of them. 

In each of our turnarounds, we lengthen the school day and calendar year in order 
to provide extended literacy and math instructional blocks while building content- 
rich courses in music, speech, debate, art, physical education, design, and even Ko- 
rean language into our regular academic program. We utilize student-level data (in- 
cluding nationally normed assessments, as well as individually administered read- 
ing inventories) to allow us to meet students where they actually are and to inform 
all decisions around instruction, staffing, and spending. We implement a rigorous, 
college-prep curriculum and offer targeted tutoring and individualized support after 
school and on Saturdays for students who need additional attention. We focus re- 
lentlessly on school culture and maintain high expectations, not just for our stu- 
dents, but also for the adults charged with creating and maintain high standards 
with consistency and fidelity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ESEA 


Democracy Prep’s success is predicated on a model in which decisionmaking is lo- 
calized and schools are held accountable for demonstrating that students are acquir- 
ing the knowledge and mastering the skills they need to be active and engaged citi- 
zens. This model should guide the ESEA reauthorization effort. To encourage inno- 
vation, schools and districts that use this flexibility to implement empirically sound 
programs that consistently improve academic outcomes for students—particularly 
coy income and at-risk students—should be incentivized to bring those programs to 
scale. 

Consequently, the overriding objective behind ESEA reauthorization must be pre- 
serving and strengthening accountability measures that enable policymakers to 
make informed decisions about the effectiveness of underperforming schools and the 
scalability of successful models, while eliminating or amending provisions that in- 
hibit flexibility and innovation and that prioritize adult compliance inputs over stu- 
dent learning outcomes. The accountability and transparency measures embodied in 
NCLB have catalyzed desperately needed reform efforts over the past decade-and- 
a-half. High standards maintained at the Federal level have indeed had the desired 
effect of spotlighting schools, districts, and even States struggling to educate the fu- 
ture caretakers of our democracy. 

Expanding the Charter Schools Program: Democracy Prep has consistently and 
purposefully demonstrated that higher spending does not equate to better results. 
Inadequate resources are not the challenge; Democracy Prep operates its schools on 
public funding, and our turnarounds have yielded significantly better outcomes than 
have the district turnaround efforts funded by School Improvement Grants. As a 
charter network, Democracy Prep receives a significantly lower per-pupil allocation 
than do the district-run schools that produce worse results for the same families, 
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often—by virtue of New York’s innovative approach to allocation of space in public 
school facilities—on the same floors of the same buildings. 

Democracy Prep’s growth has depended on access to the Charter Schools Program 
funding. Nearly every school that Democracy Prep has opened has received the 
funding, whether via a State Education Agency or directly. In contrast, our turn- 
arounds are not generally eligible for SIG funding, due to overly unwieldy defini- 
tions of “failing.” The CSP program has allowed Democracy Prep to grow from an 
idea to a national proof point, with nearly 5,000 students on the path to college and 
citizenship in 2015. 

Charter schools and charter management organizations should be eligible to apply 
for competitive Federal grant programs that are open to local educational agencies. 
This funding stream offers networks and schools like Democracy Prep an oppor- 
tunity to equitable funding without private philanthropy. 

Ensuring a Portable Funding Model: Democracy Prep strongly believes in a fund- 
ing framework tied directly to the school students attend. Charter schools should 
receive the same per-pupil allocation for each student they educate, including all 
title funding. Any opportunity to ensure that every State has an equitable funding 
model for charter schools is of paramount importance. 

Eliminating the Federal Highly Qualified Teacher Definition: Given the pace at 
which Democracy Prep has expanded, doubling in size as a network prior to the 
start of the 2014-15 school year, the need to identify, develop, and retain talented 
adults with the mettle to thrive in our demanding no excuses environment has be- 
come increasingly pressing. Such a challenge would be daunting enough were we 
simply assessing each applicant on his or her mission alignment, content knowledge, 
classroom management, lesson plan execution, team orientation, and ability to en- 
gage and inspire children. Layering on an additional bureaucratic consideration is 
unnecessary, as each State has its own licensing requirements that must also be 
met. This additional requirement does not enhance outcomes for students and is ul- 
timately a compliance-based checkbox. 

Although grappling with HQT designations is not preclusive for an operator like 
Democracy Prep, it may indeed be so for others who understand the importance of 
the work but cannot reconcile doing what they believe to be best for kids with creep- 
ing compliance obligations that thwart those efforts. 

Maintaining an annualized testing requirement with local implementation: The 
students who have benefited most from having access to a seat in a Democracy Prep 
school would be the ones most ill-served by any dilution of Federal accountability 
measures, including any weakening of the annual testing mandate for grades 3 
through 8. Testing drove demand for market-based reforms; parents who had pre- 
viously lacked access to information about their children’s schools started advo- 
cating more insistently for higher quality school choices. Reverting to the previous 
regime, loosening the reins on annual testing, and depriving parents of this informa- 
tion would harm the same students who have benefited from access to schools like 
those operated by Democracy Prep. 

The annual testing regime provides a mechanism to arm policymakers with the 
information they need to make high-stakes decisions about intervention, closure, 
and replication. In exchange for this meaningful and tough accountability for stu- 
dent outcomes, policymakers should relinquish decisionmaking authority around 
what to teach and what to test to the individual most intimately familiar with a 
specific environment. States and districts need to hold principals and superintend- 
ents accountable while empowering them to make curricular choices, structure their 
own internal assessment calendars, and determine who should be at the front of 
their classrooms. 

In closing, the reauthorization of ESEA offers us all a chance to recommit to the 
most important aspects of public education—our children. I encourage this com- 
mittee to recommend legislation that preserves policies that promote high standards 
and accountability for student outcomes. I also recommend considering revisions to 
those policies that support local decisionmaking authority. In fact, this is what De- 
mocracy Prep attempts to do in every school we operate. Decisions about what 
works best for students should be made at the school level by caring adults who 
know the kids and the community the best, but only when there is necessary ac- 
countability for adults who fail to perform for children. 

Thank you for allowing me to join you today. It is most certainly an honor to 
speak with you today about the work of Democracy Prep and the work of ensuring 
that we have a bright future for every one of our children. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Bradford, what we’re really talking about 
here is if you keep the tests and you disaggregate the results, then 
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somebody has to decide what is success, what is failure, and what 
are the consequences. Who ought to decide that? 


STATEMENT OF KEN BRADFORD, ASSISTANT SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, BATON 
ROUGE, LA 


Mr. BRADFORD. Senator, in Louisiana, we feel that we need to 
preserve the annual assessments, because it’s the annual assess- 
ments that are helping us evaluate our innovative programs to de- 
termine those that are working. Our accountability system in Lou- 
isiana has evolved to a point now where it’s not measuring just stu- 
dent grade level proficiency and high school graduation rates. In 
our accountability system, we are also measuring student attain- 
ment and advanced placement scores, student attainment of indus- 
try-based credentials. 

It’s annual testing with accountability that’s aligned with State 
level goals, not necessarily singular programmatic goals of a par- 
ticular program. We're seeing the results in Louisiana as a result 
of this by including this in our accountability, because this is a 
Louisiana goal. 

We're closing the achievement gap. In the last 2 years, some of 
our most historically disadvantaged students are starting to see 
academic success in areas that they didn’t previously do, and Ill 
give two examples. 

Advanced placement—in the last 2 years, we have seen a 137 
percent increase of African American students in Louisiana taking 
the advanced placement exam. We’ve seen an 89 percent increase 
in African American students attaining a 3 or higher. We’ve led the 
Nation 2 years in a row. 

Relative to the ACT exam, which is part of our accountability for- 
mula, we now offer the ACT to every junior in the State of Lou- 
isiana. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bradford follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF KEN BRADFORD 
SUMMARY 


Louisiana Course Access 


Louisiana’s education legislative reform package in 2012 included student Course 
Access legislation. Course Access (called Course Choice in our State) enables Lou- 
isiana families and students to select from hundreds of online and face-to-face 
courses not traditionally offered by high schools and middle schools. Course Access 
makes sure that all students have access to the courses they need to succeed in col- 
lege and career. 


Louisiana’s Jump Start Career Education Model 


Jump Start is Louisiana’s new program for school districts, colleges, and busi- 
nesses to collaborate in providing career courses and workplace experiences to high 
school students. Through Jump Start students can earn industry-valued credentials 
that qualify them for entry-level employment in high-wage career sectors. Course 
re courses help Louisiana students attain these Jump Start industry creden- 
tials. 


Appropriate Federal Role 

Looking ahead to the next iteration of the ESEA, many at the State and local 
level agree that the Federal role in a range of education policy decisions should be 
reduced. We would also agree that there are certain things that the Federal Govern- 
ment does well, including providing support for research and innovation. 
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Coherent Planning 


There is a need for a simpler Federal framework that provides a coherent plan 
for schools and clear direction for States. States need to be able to focus on achiev- 
ing large statewide goals versus singular programmatic goals. 

Funding Flexibility 

States need flexibility in managing the way Federal funds are allocated. States 
should be given the authority to combine and utilize Federal title funds to meet 
agreed-upon goals. Progress starts with allowing educators the independence to in- 
novate subject to accountability standards. Congress should streamline grant re- 
quirements. ESEA should give States greater flexibility to use Federal funds 
through competitive grants that allow districts, charter schools and non-profits to 
scale their most innovative practices but allow States to define which innovations 
best serve their students. 


Preserve Annual Assessments 


While innovation and testing may seem anathema to one another, in fact meas- 
urement is what allows us to determine which innovative programs work. Measure- 
ment also allows us to terminate low-performing Course Access course providers, 
while expanding the number of students with access to great teachers, great courses 
and great schools. Annual assessments enable us to track performance. Course ac- 
cess, school choice, and career education all rely on valid, regular measurement. 


Chairman Alexander, Senator Murray, and members of the committee, I thank 
you for the opportunity to be a panel member today and provide some thoughts on 
innovative approaches to improved academic outcomes for students. This is an ex- 
traordinary opportunity that Congress has in considering Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (ESEA), re-authorization. 

Our State has attempted innovative approaches to a number of its most signifi- 
cant problems. These include turning around low-performing schools and the Recov- 
ery School District in New Orleans, as well as early learning and our Early Child- 
hood Networks. 

I am here to share two specific examples from within my area of work, College 
and Career Opportunities. In our State, only 20 percent of adults have a 4-year de- 
gree and only 8 percent have a 2-year degree. Incremental growth will not solve the 
problem. We need scalable solutions like the Louisiana Course Access program and 
the Jump Start Career Education Initiative. 


LOUISIANA’S JUMP START CAREER EDUCATION MODEL 


For generations our country has perpetrated a stigma against career and tech- 
nical education, fearing—in some cases rightly—that apprenticeships and courses 
taught in workplace settings were becoming cellars to which the most disadvantaged 
students were perpetually consigned. 

That stigma has had an unfortunate cost, perhaps nowhere more than in Lou- 
isiana, a State rich in natural resources, offering abundant job opportunity to its 
citizens. Too often a singular focus on the 4-year university degree as the lone path 
to prosperous work has steered Louisiana graduates away from lucrative job oppor- 
tunities in technical fields requiring a 2-year associate degree or a workplace certifi- 
cation. In turn the economic gap has grown between those with a university degree 
(caly. 20 percent of Louisiana’s population) and those with no degree or credential 
at all. 

Jump Start is our State’s new and unprecedented career education program that 
calls for school districts, colleges, and businesses to collaborate in providing career 
courses and workplace experiences to high school students, certifying them for the 
career fields most likely to lead to high-wage jobs. Every district in the State has 
launched Jump Start allowing them to continue their education after high school, 
certifying them for the career fields most likely to lead to high-wage jobs. 

Jump Start will ensure Louisiana students have access to state-of-the-art facili- 
ties, equipment, and professionals to prepare during their high school schedules for 
careers in Louisiana’s high-growth job sectors. Regional Jump Start teams com- 
prised of Schools, Business and Industry, Post-Secondary institutions, State Eco- 
nomic Development and Workforce Commission representatives will identify career 
opportunities important specifically to each region of the State, for which students 
may earn industry credentials. By offering credentials that give graduates a leg up 
in Louisiana’s economy of today and tomorrow, Jump Start will prepare our high 
school graduates for a productive adulthood. Jump Start closes this opportunity gap 
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by offering not just an alternate path to prosperity and employment, but a pathway 
for every young adult. 

First, Jump Start ends the longstanding practice of labeling students entering 
high school as “career” or “college”. All students—from those with perfect ACTs to 
those with significant cognitive disabilities—can pursue a career pathway under 
Jump Start. These pathways, designed by teams of experts in every region of the 
State, involve courses taught in high schools, community colleges, and workplaces— 
no longer are the bureaucrats in Baton Rouge prescribing the course sequences and 
pathways. They culminate in credentials that will allow graduates to continue their 
professional training after high school, either in community colleges or within work- 
force training programs. 

Last year the tate Legislature and Board of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation (BESE) created a Career Development Fund to finance the expansion of tech- 
nical courses in the high schools and a Course Access Allocation to finance course 
providers outside of high schools, including community colleges. 

Louisiana rewards high schools in their letter grade ratings when students 
achieve industry credentials. Advanced students earning construction trades certifi- 
cations, for example, generate just as many points for their schools as do students 
passing challenging Advanced Placement tests. 

In an effort to increase our instructional capacity in the State we train career edu- 
cators statewide at summer academies to receive the professional they need to help 
students achieve their industry certifications. Additionally, the State has imple- 
mented teacher certification policies to facilitate industry professionals’ entry into 
teaching positions, giving greater credit to workplace experience and expertise while 
providing these workplace experts with essential training on instructional strate- 
gies. 


LOUISIANA COURSE ACCESS 


Ensuring our students have access to the appropriate coursework is necessary to 
make Jump Start work. Louisiana’s education legislative reform package in 2012 in- 
cluded student Course Access legislation. Course Access (called Course Choice in our 
State) enables Louisiana families and students to select from hundreds of online and 
face-to-face courses not traditionally offered by high schools and middle schools. In 
this age of innovation in education, we can’t accept these limitations on the growth 
of our children. If Louisiana and the rest of the Nation are to compete in the 21st 
century, we have to get beyond the limitations of the traditional schoolhouse and 
provide each student with an education that meets with their vision of life beyond 
12th grade. 

Course Access is a critical component of Louisiana Believes, our State’s plan to 
allow every student a pathway to college and a professional career. These Course 
Access courses offer students opportunities to pursue college coursework, Advanced 
Placement courses, and career training that prepare them for opportunities after 
high school. Louisiana high school students now have access to hundreds of dual en- 
rollment courses at the State’s 4-year universities. Course Access also allows middle 
and high school students the ability to earn course credits via the Internet. The 
State has over 20 online providers that offer an array of courses geared to preparing 
students for 2-year and 4-year college. 

Students are also gaining access to career courses leading to valuable Industry- 
Based Credentials through the Louisiana Community and Technical College System 
campuses. There are thousands of student enrollments through the LCTCS includ- 
ing Welding, Occupational Orientation and Safety, Oxyfuel Systems, NCCER Core 
Training (construction), General Electrical System Diagnosis, and Introduction to 
Industrial Instrumentation. Other course providers include LSU, districts, Florida 
Virtual School, Sparx Welding. 

Louisiana students now have access to: 


e Foreign language courses impossible to staff and offer in rural areas; 

e Career and technical education courses culminating in industry-valued certifi- 
cations for high-paying jobs (e.g., welding); 

e AP and college courses to get a head start on a college degree (e.g., Bard College 
offers liberal arts seminars for high school kids in New Orleans); 

e ACT prep courses to increase chances of qualifying for a State scholarship; and 

¢ Math courses using Khan Academy. 

Louisiana’s Course Access legislation passed with—and continues to enjoy—bipar- 
tisan support. We’re seeing broad support for course access around the country, from 
Texas to Utah, Florida, Rhode Island and Minnesota. 

As a result of these programs Louisiana has seen nation leading results the past 
3 years: 
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e For the 2014-15 school year, students have enrolled in 20,000 courses to date 
through Course Choice, an increase from 2,362 course enrollments in the 2013-14 
program pilot. 

e Thousands of students in Louisiana are currently pursuing a high school di- 
ploma through 1 of 34 approved Jump Start graduation pathways. Jump Start Re- 
gional Teams are currently developing 20 additional pathways to submit for ap- 
proval this spring. 

¢ Data from the College Board shows the number of Louisiana students scoring 
three or higher on Advanced Placement (AP®) exams, earning college credit, has in- 
creased 24.6 percent, the highest in the Nation from 2013 to 2014. The rising num- 
ber of students participating in AP® is leading to dramatic increases for African 
American students, who have realized increases of more than 30 percent in tests 
scoring three or higher from 2013 to 2014, and 89 percent increase over the last 
2 years. Likewise, the number of African American high school students taking AP® 
tests increased 137 percent over the last 2 years. 

e Research from Columbia University shows that many students who otherwise 
had not planned to take the ACT, especially those from low-income backgrounds, 
score unexpectedly well when given access to the test. Since Louisiana began requir- 
ing all public high school students to take the ACT series in 2013, the State has 
seen a dramatic increase in the number of seniors earning qualifying scores for a 
State scholarship. The number of seniors earning a qualifying score has increased 
by more than 6,000 since 2012. 


APPROPRIATE FEDERAL ROLE 


Looking ahead to the next iteration of the ESEA, many of us at the State and 
local level would agree that the Federal role in a range of education policy decisions 
should be reduced. We would also agree that there are certain things that the Fed- 
eral Government does well, including providing support for research and innovation. 

I know I speak for Superintendent White and the rest of my colleagues from Lou- 
isiana when I express my hope that a reauthorized ESEA will support States’ ongo- 
ing work with 21st-century models of teaching and learning while also finding ways 
to stimulate new innovations that can ensure all of our students have access to the 
world-class education they deserve. 


COHERENT PLANNING 


There is a need for a simpler Federal framework that provides a coherent plan 
for schools and clear direction for States. States need to be able to focus on achiev- 
ing large statewide goals versus singular programmatic goals. 

Louisiana State’s plan “Louisiana Believes,” is built on the premise that all chil- 
dren can achieve high expectations for learning and that those closest to children— 
parents and teachers—know better than government how to help students achieve 
those expectations. 

Louisiana’s plan has guided our State’s efforts to strengthen the State account- 
ability system, providing increased clarity for parents and educators in the form of 
an A-F school grading system. This accountability grading system promotes stand- 
ards and assessments that align with our ultimate goal of preparing every student 
for success in college and career, including factoring in Advanced Placement results, 
dual enrollment credit, and career education Industry-Based Certificates aligned to 
high-wage high-demand jobs. 


FUNDING FLEXIBILITY 


States need flexibility in managing the way Federal funds are allocated. States 
should be given the authority to combine and utilize Federal title funds to meet 
agreed-upon goals. Progress starts with allowing educators the independence to in- 
novate subject to accountability standards. Congress should streamline grant re- 
quirements. States should propose how to distribute Federal dollars in ways that 
align with their own funding formulas. ESEA should give States greater flexibility 
to use Federal funds through competitive grants that allow States, districts, and 
non-profits to scale their most innovative practices but allow States to define what 
innovation truly is rather than restricting the applications. 


PRESERVE ANNUAL ASSESSMENTS 


While innovation and testing may seem anathema to one another, in fact meas- 
urement is what allows us to determine which innovative programs work. Measure- 
ment also allows us to terminate low-performing Course Access course providers, 
while expanding the number of students with access to great teachers, great courses 
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and great schools. Annual assessments enable us to track performance. Course ac- 
cess, school choice, and career education all rely on valid, regular measurement. 

The Federal parameters should both call for State accountability systems that 
commit to results, especially among historically disadvantaged students, and allow 
States to innovate on measures themselves. States need flexibility in designing and 
implementing State-developed accountability systems that will remain committed to 
transparent reporting of data for all students and focus on supporting on the lowest- 
performing schools. 

In Louisiana, our accountability system has evolved to include not just grade level 
proficiency and graduation rates, but also real-world college and career attainment 
measures such as Advanced Placement results, dual enrollment credit, and Industry 
Based Credential attainment. Federal parameters should compel States to design 
systems in line with these principles, but States should have freedom to craft meas- 
ures. 

The CHAIRMAN. You know, everybody’s got great programs here. 
What we’d like to know is how do we write this law to have the 
programs. Let me go to Senator Murray. 

Senator FRANKEN. I’m sorry. I just wanted to ask a question, 
which is you’ve led the Nation in AP—what did you lead the Na- 
tion in? 

Mr. BRADFORD. Advanced placement growth. 

Senator FRANKEN. Growth. 

Mr. BRADFORD. Louisiana was 50th in the Nation in advanced 
placement participation and students attaining 3s or higher. Now 
Louisiana has moved up, and we have—two years in a row, we 
have increased the number of students attaining a 3 or higher on 
an advanced placement program—25 percent. 

Senator FRANKEN. Where are you now? 

Mr. BRADFORD. We have moved to 38th in the most recent college 
board report. 

Senator FRANKEN. Thirty-eighth. 

Mr. BRADFORD. I'll tie it back to what Senator Alexander was 
saying, that where we’re going is we would like the States to have 
that flexibility to set programmatic goals, and then we need the an- 
nual assessments so we can see if what we are doing innovation- 
wise, we are seeing results with. 

Senator FRANKEN. You've led the Nation in growth of minority 
students who have taken the AP and gotten a 3. 

Mr. BRADFORD. We have led the Nation in the number of stu- 
dents attaining a 3 or higher. We have increased by 25 percent 
each of the last 2 years. The subset of demographics of students— 
with African American students over the last 2 years we’ve had an 
increase of 137 percent taking the exam and 89 percent achieving 
a 3 or higher. 

Senator FRANKEN. OK. I don’t want to belabor this. So we'll stop. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thanks, Al. That’s very helpful. 

Dr. Kessler has a comment before we go to Senator Murray. 


STATEMENT OF SUSAN KESSLER, EXECUTIVE PRINCIPAL, 
HUNTER LANE HIGH SCHOOL, NASHVILLE, TN 


Ms. KESSLER. I support maintaining standardized assessments at 
some level. We must remember that what is the most important 
thing that we do with children is we teach children. Not the most 
important thing that we do is testing children. 

There really has to be an inverted pyramid, where the people 
who are closest to children are the most important voice in any 
kind of amendment to this legislation, because teachers and prin- 
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cipals and district personnel—these are the people who stir the 
drink in education. We want to be able to test students to see 
where we are, but to use that only as one benchmark in a portfolio 
type approach. 

Kids are more than a test score, and how a student performs on 
1 day, on one test, should not be used to determine whether or not 
that child is failing, the school is failing, the district or the State. 
We don’t want to continue to have an over-emphasis on standard- 
ized testing. What our emphasis should be on is high-quality teach- 
ing. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kessler follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SUSAN STONE KESSLER 


SUMMARY 


What is your school doing to implement innovative approaches to im- 
prove academic outcomes for students, particularly low-income and at-risk 
students? 


e Focus on school climate, creating a welcoming environment for students and 
having organized structures for communicating with students, parents, staff mem- 
bers, and business/community partners. 

e Implementation of the Academies of Nashville, a career academy concept mod- 
eled after the 10 National Standards of Practice from the National Career Academy 
where every child selects an academy based on a career pathway that creates small- 
er learning communities within a large high school. 

e Structuring the school day to provide one lunch for students to participate in 
clubs, get tutoring, use computer labs, eat lunch, socialize and develop relationships 
with peers and adults. 

e Revolutionize learning by providing a Blended Learning model where all stu- 
dents are taught in a hybrid structure of both in person and online instruction using 
technology provided by the school and personal devices owned by students. 

e The combined innovations have produced higher student attendance rates, 
lower disciplinary incidents, and have made our school the most improved in stu- 
dents earning proficient and advanced status on standardized tests over the past 3 
years when compared to the 11 other zoned high schools within our district. 


How can we improve the Federal law (No Child Left Behind) to encour- 
age more States, districts, and schools to innovate? 


1. Revise the Federal law to show a commitment to the whole child including a 
change in the use of testing to be developmentally appropriate and only one part 
of a child’s, school’s, and district’s assessment. 

2. Incentivize States and communities to offer universal, free pre-K to all commu- 
nities. 

3. Include mental health support offered in schools during the school day, pre-K— 
12. 

4. Incentivize the community schools model. 

5. Invest in the professional development of educators. 

6. Incentivize States and communities to allocate funding for anytime internet ac- 
cess for all. 


As a career public school educator, I am honored to appear before you today to 
share my experiences implementing innovative approaches for students. I would like 
to thank Senator Alexander, Senator Murray and the members of the committee for 
the opportunity to participate in the panel and contribute to the roundtable discus- 
sion about innovative approaches to improving education. My suggestions about fos- 
tering innovation in schools is based on my experiences at Hunters Lane High 
School within Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools (Tennessee) over the past 7 
years. By improving the school climate, focusing on communication with key groups 
and implementing innovations such as one lunch, the academy small learning com- 
munity model, and blended learning, we have personalized our school to a place 
where student engagement is the central focus. This engagement has produced high- 
er student achievement as measured by standardized tests, student attendance 
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rates, reduction of disciplinary incidents and increased post-secondary education 
rates. 


What is your school doing to implement innovative approaches to im- 
prove academic outcomes for students, particularly low-income and at-risk 
students? 


I became principal of Hunters Lane High School, an urban high school in Nash- 
ville, TN in July 2008. Our school was in “corrective action” status due to failing 
to meet benchmarks for several consecutive years under No Child Left Behind. As 
a title 1 school with over 80 percent of the student body receiving free or reduced 
lunch, our students come to us with many academic deficits caused by unstable 
housing, frequent changing of schools resulting from a high mobility rate, lack of 
parental engagement, and violence within the community. It has been our philos- 
ophy to approach education in a systemic way by providing supports to parents and 
families as well as students. 

Over the past 7 years, we have been able to make many improvements as we have 
worked to turnaround our school. Our efforts have fallen into the following cat- 
egories. 


SCHOOL CLIMATE 


Reduction of Student Disciplinary Incidents 


In 2008, disciplinary incidents were out of control and there was little faith in the 
school within the community. We immediately re-instituted the “fun” things about 
high school that had been removed; pep rallies, dances, spirit weeks and informed 
the students that each one would be held accountable for his or her own actions, 
rather than a group penalty. What occurred was the “ultimate paradox” where we 
actually regained control of the school by giving more freedom to students. There 
was an immediate reduction in disciplinary incidents that has continued each year 
so in 2014 there were 57 percent fewer disciplinary incidents than in 2008. 


Communication with Key Groups 


A principal has many groups of stakeholders. When I was appointed in 2008, I 
knew that I needed to invent a way to connect with 1,700 students if I was to be 
successful in changing the school from a place where group fighting and gang prob- 
lems were common place to a school where academic progress and being a commu- 
nity of learners was valued. I gave every student my personal cell phone number 
to “text” me. Students were intrigued by the novelty and tested me to see if I would, 
indeed, respond to every text as I promised. Students texted dress code questions 
and suggestions and would warn me if they “heard” there would be trouble at dis- 
missal. Students immediately began to approach me in the hall and say, “I am the 
one who texted you about x” and by responding to each student, my credibility as 
a leader was established. Parents began texting me as well, as the banner with my 
phone number hangs prominently above the main office in the school lobby. One of 
the concepts I emphasize to principals when I talk about this method of communica- 
tion is that this is not another thing for principals to do; it is simply a smarter 
thing. 

To increase parental involvement and input, we developed the Parent Academic 
Achievement Team (PAAT) which is designed to provide input and ideas from a par- 
ent’s perspective about how our school is serving our students. While we use annual 
anonymous surveys as part of our formal assessment process, the opportunities to 
get parents and the principal around the same table to talk about the quality of 
education has provided valuable insight to me and a great opportunity to build a 
communication pipeline for parents. 

To communicate with school staff, we developed the HAWD? (How Are We 
Doing?) process that seeks to provide an avenue for honest dialog about the things 
happening within our school. I conduct the process four times a year. The HAWD? 
system has provided a structured method for collecting information and for fostering 
trust among professionals. It allows school staff to collaboratively solve our prob- 
lems. 

In the spirit of gathering groups to meet to improve our school climate, we 
launched the G2BAW (Great to Be A Warrior) team. This group of students com- 
pleted an application process designed to ensure a representative sample of students 
different from student government who would have a chance to weigh in about im- 
provements to our school. Students have found these meetings that are scheduled 
twice per month to be a powerful example of how to be active within our democratic 
system. 
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Cultivating Business Partnerships 


Under the academy model that all zoned schools in Nashville use, we have a spe- 
cific, aligned, authentic priority to develop meaningful business partnerships. These 
businesses do not simply donate supplies under the typical model; rather; they are 
genuinely invested in the academic programming within our schools. We have over 
30 partners that are aligned with our academies to provide our students with real 
world professionals in the field who work alongside our teachers to teach about the 
industry they represent. They also lead field trips and conduct teacher externships 
and student internships. 


INNOVATIVE PRACTICE 


Academy Concept 


Our district embraced the small learning community concept almost a decade ago, 
but the Academies of Nashville, a now, nationally recognized model for organizing 
large high schools began to thrive 6 years ago. Hunters Lane is 1 of 12 high schools 
that are organized into career-based academies where teachers work in teams with 
one counselor and one assistant principal to personalize the learning environment, 
provide more intensive instruction, and connect real world business professionals to 
assist in teaching the curriculum through organized partnerships. Our academy con- 
cept follows the 10 National Standards of Practice from the National Career Acad- 
emy Model! with fidelity. Every student selects an academy based on his or her par- 
ticular interests. 

Each of our academy teams has business partners who have signed a formal 
agreement to support our students in their career academies. I work alongside our 
academy coach to recruit and explain our school vision and focus to our larger busi- 
ness partners. One of the aspects of all of our academies that we are most proud 
of is their feeling of social responsibility and their great desire to give back to our 
school and community. 


One Lunch 


Six years ago we restructured our schedule to allow the entire student body to 
go to lunch at the same time, just as college campuses do. Our students—all 1,700 
of them, in grades 9-12 go to lunch. Students may eat in the cafeteria, at one of 
the picnic tables in the courtyard, or in a hallway. We also use this period to engage 
students in activities of their choice, to promote school spirit, and to encourage 
interactions between students and faculty—all steps that have proven to forge posi- 
tive connections throughout the school. This also provides time for intramurals, stu- 
dent performances, tutoring, club activities, and even detention for those who get 
into trouble. We have an internet café and several computer labs available for stu- 
dents who need to use technology they may not have access to at home. 


Blended Learning 


In 2012-18, my district decided to implement blended learning for all advanced 
classes at the high school level. We are an International Baccalaureate (IB) school 
so our advanced placement (AP) and IB classes were taught under a hybrid model 
where students receive and participate in instruction in both an online and tradi- 
tional in-class experiences. Almost immediately, my teachers began reporting that 
the blended model was providing higher levels of student engagement. When stu- 
dents become engaged with the curriculum and do their work, authentic learning 
takes place. The blended learning structure was so compelling and powerful that the 
teachers began selling other teachers on this idea and we decided to offer all classes 
under the blended environment during the 2013-14 academic year. Now that we are 
in our third year of using blended learning, our students are very accustomed to 
going to the online classroom to view video clips, download presentations and even 
take tests. We have technology that students can check out of the library to take 
home and we have many computer labs available at lunch. However, we have found 
that most students prefer to use their phones to access the online classroom. I would 
love to see anytime internet access offered across the country so those who live in 
poverty can have an expectation to internet, just as we enjoy clean drinking water 
as an expectation in our country. 

What blended learning allowed us to do was access the learner who is ignored in 
the traditional classroom; the technological learner. While we have learned to ad- 
dress the needs of visual, auditory and tactile learners, the technological learner, 
typically has his needs ignored. In the blended environment, this type of student 
thrives. They are active in online discussions and are motivated to learn the cur- 
riculum at a deeper level. It is not unusual for my students to continue online dis- 
cussions about the content into the weekend or late into the evening because they 
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are connected to one another and their teacher in a structure that is safe and feels 
very natural to them. As easy as the world has made online shopping, banking and 
online communicating, the teenagers of today want to learn online as well. 


RESULTS 


Attendance 


Our school level attendance has increased nearly every year since 2008 with a low 
of 91 percent to a high in 2014 to 92.3 percent. The increases in attendance have 
been a direct result of the focus on social emotional learning, commitment to making 
our school a positive place and a haven for students and have resulted from the aca- 
demic progress that students have seen that they can make. 


School Level Performance on Standardized Assessments 


In Tennessee, we have increased our standards and have added more high stakes 
courses at the high school level. Among our six high stakes courses, we have in- 
creased the percentage of students scoring proficient or advanced each year in five 
out of six courses. Of all of the zoned schools within our district, Hunters Lane has 
had the highest 3-year average of gains in students being proficient and advanced. 
These gains have been a direct result of using student performance data to guide 
our instruction. Our teachers of core subjects meet with the administration weekly 
to review student performance data, plan interventions, and review student progress 
and this continual assessment has helped to push our students forward. 


Post-Secondary Education Rates 


Thirty-eight percent of the high school graduates in Tennessee go on to post-sec- 
ondary education. We are very proud that our post-secondary education acceptance 
rates have surpassed 70 percent every year for the past 3 years. In May, 75 percent 
for the class of 2014 was accepted into the college of their choice with those students 
earning nearly $4M in scholarships. 


How can we improve the Federal law (No Child Left Behind) to encour- 
age more States, districts, and schools to innovate? 


According to a January 16, 2015 article published in the Washington Post by 
Lyndsey Layton? “Majority of U.S. public school students are in poverty” the major- 
ity of pre-K through 12th grade public school students have financial circumstances 
that make them extremely vulnerable. This startling statistic means that we have 
to reconsider the demands and expectations of what we want schools to accomplish 
in order to prepare high school graduates to be well-equipped to meet the demands 
of being intelligent, educated contributors to our communities. 

There is an old adage that states, “What gets measured, gets done.” There is no 
place where that is more evident than in schools. No Child Left Behind brought 
some improvements to education in the sense that we all began tracking our data, 
working to ensure equity between different groups of students, publishing results 
for families and communities to review and an understanding that “every kid 
counts” in terms of test scores. Unfortunately, the over reliance on test scores has 
led some schools to be so concerned with testing, that what is getting done, is in 
essence, only what is getting measured. This is one of the most destructive unin- 
tended consequences of a well-intentioned public policy in the history of our country. 
The reality is, kids are more than a test score. When parents take children to the 
pediatrician, physicians also track data on the child and report to parents that their 
baby is measuring in a certain percentile for height and weight and head circum- 
ference. They use this data to evaluate if the child is showing signs of an 
undiagnosed illness or developmental problem or to report that the child is devel- 
oping as expected. Regardless of the data the parent receives, the parent loves the 
child anyway. Parents are not concerned with helping a child grow so he can meas- 
ure in the 60th percentile rather than the 30th percentile. The parent wants growth 
for the purpose of the child developing, evolving into who the child will become in- 
stead of who the child is now. This should be the only purpose of testing. 

Unfortunately, we have used testing to blame children, communities, teachers and 
schools and have been quick to condemn schools as failures or successes based on 
a child’s performance on 1 day or a series of days when we know that child develop- 
ment is a continually moving target and testing is merely a “snapshot” of a child’s 
progress that should be used as part of a bigger picture of the child’s development. 
Rather than evaluating schools and student achievement on a test on 1 day or week, 
adopting a more summative, portfolio approach, would give students an opportunity 
to demonstrate what they know, rather than a standardized test that only measures 
what they have not learned yet. 
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There is a place for testing and I do not advocate the abolishment of standardized 
assessment; however, it must be part of a comprehensive view of a child’s develop- 
ment and one part of what makes a teacher and school successful. If we truly want 
schools to be centers of innovation where school personnel can develop new answers 
to problems then we must re-focus our emphasis on serving students rather than 
testing them. Until we stop publishing lists of so-called good school or failing 
schools, we will not provide an environment where educators have freedom to inno- 
vate, to learn from best practice, to approach things differently, because they are 
held captive by the fear of how every initiative will impact test scores. 

Innovation and creativity result from safe environments. When educators are 
given an opportunity to think meaningfully about what students need, rather than 
on how to get them to score well on a test, we will begin to see an explosion of inno- 
vation. In my 21-year career, I have worked in two Tennessee districts within the 
same 50-mile radius. I have served children in six different schools including schools 
classified as rural, inner city, suburban, affluent and poor. What these communities 
need is flexibility to do what is in the best interest of their youth and as amazing 
as it sounds, there are significant differences in what children need who are literally 
only miles away from one another. No Child Left Behind needs to allow commu- 
nities to decide how to spend funding to close achievement gaps and advance stu- 
dent achievement, rather than schools and districts trying to fit their square needs 
into circular funding holes. 

If we want to serve children, particularly children who live in poverty who com- 
prise the majority of those in public schools then we need to follow the tenets of 
best practice in child development and provide an education that meets the needs 
of children wherever they are. There is research-based, proven programming that 
should be incentivized through No Child Left Behind to help communities advance 
including the following six suggestions: 


(1) Commitment to the Whole Child: The demands of the 21st century require a 
new approach to education, one that recognizes that academic achievement is but 
one element of student learning and development, and only a part of any complete 
system of educational accountability. A comprehensive approach to learning recog- 
nizes that successful young people are knowledgeable, emotionally and physically 
healthy, motivated, civically inspired, engaged in the arts, prepared for work and 
economic self-sufficiency, and ready for the world beyond their own borders. A whole 
child approach to education is one of the best ways to prepare students for this chal- 
lenging future, and to be college-, career-, and citizenship-ready. Such an approach 
seeks to ensure that each child, in each school, in each community is healthy, safe, 
engaged, supported, and challenged. It includes access to a challenging and engag- 
ing curriculum, safe and trusting classrooms and schools, and a climate that sup- 
ports students and their families. A whole child approach starts with the earliest 
learners and continues through high school, and promotes the long-term develop- 
ment and success of each student.? It is also consistent with assessment by a port- 
folio approach where students are assessed throughout the school year rather than 
on one, or one series of end of course tests. 

(2) Universal, free pre-K: We must develop a way to offer incentives to States and 
districts to provide universal, free pre-Kindergarten. Some children enter kinder- 
garten without being able to identify letters and colors while others are already be- 
ginning to read. What we know about children who live in poverty is that they are 
often exposed to fewer words, they hear less language and so their vocabulary may 
be limited. Universal, free pre-K would provide children with opportunities to learn 
the structure of school, be exposed to text-rich environments, engage in developing 
the skills to prepare children to be literate and begin the complex task of meeting 
a young child’s social, emotional needs. Universal pre-K allows children to begin to 
explore their world with other children and to learn ways to communicate, share, 
develop relationships and even solve conflict in a warm, friendly setting with teach- 
ers who are trained to meet the needs of young children. Universal pre-K would 
help to ensure that every kindergartner has the pre-requisite knowledge to be suc- 
cessful in school from the first day. Once kids get behind, it becomes very difficult 
for them to ever catch up. As a high school principal, I am held accountable for the 
drop-out rates of my students; however, the reality that few want to admit is that 
some of our children begin the process of dropping out long before high school and 
every drop out becomes disengaged long before they become truant. 

(3) Mental health Support Offered in Schools During the School Day: Many chil- 
dren have serious mental health needs that often go undiagnosed, untreated and 
unchecked. According to the Centers for Disease Control & Prevention: 4 


“Based on the National Research Council and Institute of Medicine report 
(Preventing mental, emotional, and behavioral disorders among young people: 
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progress and possibilities, 2009) that gathered findings from previous studies, 
it is estimated that 13-20 percent of children living in the United States (up 
to 1 out of 5 children) experience a mental disorder in a given year and an esti- 
mated $247 billion is spent each year on childhood mental disorders. Because 
of the impact on children, families, and communities, children’s mental dis- 
orders are an important public health issue in the United States.” 


It is often difficult for families to access providers who specialize in childhood psy- 
chiatric and psychological treatment and transportation and other barriers often 
delay treatment. To prepare children to be successful when they graduate from high 
school, we must treat those who suffer from mental health issues as part of edu- 
cating the whole child. 

(4) Community Schools: Schools are often the central point of a community and 
they house the most important resource a community has for sustaining its future; 
children. The Coalition for Community Schools is an alliance of over 200 national, 
State and local partners all committed to uniting schools, families, and communities 
for young people’s success. 

The research is clear that many factors impact academic achievement, including 
the effects of poverty; school climate; school discipline; and chronic absence. Under 
The No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), the development of the whole child (includ- 
ing cognitive, social, emotional, physical, and civic capacities) has suffered. The nar- 
rowed curriculum under NCLB caused budget tradeoffs that often eliminated non- 
tested subjects and funding for specialized instructional support personnel. Teachers 
and principals have taken on more responsibility and accountability with fewer sup- 
ports at a time when student needs are increasing. Standards were lowered, 
achievement gaps have stayed stagnant, and the U.S. remains mediocre in math 
and reading compared to other developed countries. (Coalition for Community 
School Practices®) We need for the community school structure to be implemented 
in districts as a way to make the schools a resource for not only schools, but fami- 
lies, as well. 

(5) Investment Professional Development for Educators: Educators are being 
charged “to do more, with less” in a social environment that in many ways has been 
openly hostile to them. We must stop blaming teachers and schools and recognize 
that schools are a reflection of the communities they live in. Where there is violence 
in the community, those children, through no fault of their own, know that violence, 
experience it, own it, and sometimes emulate it. Educators need professional devel- 
opment funding included in every initiative, not as an after-thought or a “if we can 
afford it” line item. Those on the front lines, who leave their own children every 
morning to teach other people’s children need the benefit that advanced professional 
development provides. Good teaching is about integrating new strategies with cur- 
rent, effective practice and not merely replacing old with new. If we want teachers 
to be able to serve the kids of the future, with all their strengths and their many 
challenges, then educators must be a partner in the selection and implementation 
of professional development initiatives. 

(6) Anytime, Internet Access for All: The demand for internet services and WiFi 
is strong for Americans across the country; however, the lack of access to the inter- 
net often creates barriers for those who live in poverty. Since our communication 
has become very dependent on using online resources, those without access do not 
have the same opportunities as others to communicate with teachers, apply for jobs, 
research, pay bills, and even engage in higher education. If we could offer financial 
incentives to States and communities to encourage them to provide low or no cost 
ieraet to all families, we would reap the benefits of no longer having a digital di- 
vide. 


In conclusion, we have a critical opportunity to revise ESEA to provide schools 
with more supports to serve students and less focus on testing them. This begins 
with a commitment to the whole child. To immediately stop standardized testing 
being used to sort and select children and blame or demonize schools, and rather 
include testing, at a developmentally appropriate level, as one of many tools used 
to measure student achievement and school performance. By eliminating the digital 
divide by providing anytime internet access for all, implementing universal, free 
pre-K, addressing the mental health needs of children with trained professionals 
during the school day, incentivizing the community school model and providing com- 
prehensive, meaningful professional development to educators, you will open the 
door to creating conditions that foster innovation while eliminating the fear of how 
every implementation dip will impact the test scores for that year. This will not 
occur without respect being given for the professional educator. If school and district 
personnel are not seen as a resource, a partner, as the literal “straw that stirs the 
drink” in districts and schools, we will not see the groundswell of innovation that 
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is possible. Educators have been maligned, criticized and blamed in communities 
across the country in political circles. This can be stopped with a recognition that 
what teachers contribute cannot be measured by a mere test score. Teaching is not 
factory work. It is dynamic and it is individualized and our country’s commitment 
to public education is the absolute cornerstone of what has made the United States 
of America great. I would like to thank Senator Alexander, Senator Murray and the 
members of the committee for considering my perspective and thank you for the 
work you do in leading for all citizens. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Dr. Kessler. 

Senator Murray. 

Senator MURRAY. I, too, want to thank the witnesses. I read your 
testimony. It’s really excellent. I come from the point of view of 
somebody who’s been a preschool teacher, a school board member, 
a State legislator, and a Federal legislator. There’s a lot of people 
who have impact on what happens in classrooms, and it is often- 
times hard to discern who made the decision where. Schools do 
need to have the ability to make decisions. 

As a Federal voice on this, it’s important that we set goals as a 
country to make sure that we are achieving. That’s why I’ve always 
really felt it’s important that at the Federal level, we do have tar- 
geted funding on national goals so that schools have the oppor- 
tunity to do that, whether it’s literacy or early childhood education 
or STEM education. These are goals that, as a country, we want 
to make sure that our students have access to. 

I wanted to ask our witnesses today, in your experience, what 
are the areas in which targeted supports have really made a dif- 
ference for children? 

Ms. Taylor. 


STATEMENT OF HENRIETTE TAYLOR, MSW, LGSW, COMMU- 
NITY SCHOOL COORDINATOR, THE HISTORIC SAMUEL 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, 
MD 


Ms. TAYLOR. Good morning, everybody. My name is Henriette 
Taylor, and I just wanted to thank you first for inviting me here. 
I’m a Community School Coordinator, so let me just put it out 
there. 

I’m the five-foot view, right? ’m the person when we have all of 
these policies and procedures that are put in place to see how they 
work. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you move the mike a little closer, please? 

Ms. TAYLOR. Sure. I’m used to speaking to children fifth grade 
and under. My concern is, and my challenge is, right—we talk 
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about testing, we talk about assessments, but we talk about it just 
as if they were just little academic creatures. They're more than 
that? I need assessments. I need scores and—for instance, to talk 
about health, to talk about mental health, to talk about wellness. 

I need for my principal who I work—an amazing—and I’m privi- 
leged to work with a principal directly who—we talk about the 
needs assessment of our community. I can give you the stats of the 
community, and you have them there. We work in a community of 
extreme poverty, right? Most of my families make $15,000 a year 
and less. We talk about opportunities, right? 

I don’t need to fix poor people. Let me just be real blunt. I need 
to give them opportunities. I need to give them—when we talk 
ppout assessments, when we talk about academics, it’s more than 
that. 

If I brought to you, a child that’s struggling in class, I need to 
talk about all of the programming, the after-school programming, 
the breakfast, the dinners. We need to talk about programming, 
such as B’more for Healthy Babies, that deals with the families. 
We are from cradle to college and career. It’s not just a one-stop 
shop—OK, here you are. You're in class. You're going to learn. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Taylor follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HENRIETTE TAYLOR, MSW, LGSW 
SUMMARY 


Since 2009, the University of Maryland, Baltimore, through the Promise Heights 
initiative, has been working for and with one community in West Baltimore through 
the implementation of a cradle-to-college-to-career pipeline of services. These serv- 
ices are delivered through the community school model, a strategy to align school 
and community resources for student success, positive enrichment of families, and 
community cohesion. A community school is not just a neighborhood school, but also 
acts as the hub of a community—open before and after regular school hours, includ- 
ing nights and weekends—so that the school becomes the center of the community 
where everyone belongs, works together, and thrives. Each school creates this envi- 
ronment for itself, depending on its own strengths and needs, through the leader- 
ship of the community school coordinator working closely with the school’s principal. 

Promise Heights is a 2012 U.S. Department of Education Promise Neighborhood 
grantee and has been the lead agency for the community schools in Upton/Druid 
Heights for the past 5 years. In Baltimore, community schools are specifically 
tasked to work on attendance, school climate, and parent engagement. Community 
school coordinators work closely with the administration and teachers at each school 
to find out what students and their families need and want, and then recruit the 
right set of community partners in a very intentional way. The goal of facilitating 
these partnerships is to provide sufficient supports to students and to connect them 
with learning opportunities beyond the school day that match their unique interests, 
so that teachers are able to focus on academics. We act as a bridge between a fam- 
ily’s needs and a student’s academic success so that families experience less of the 
stress of poverty and can more effectively participate in their student’s academic 
success. These partnerships have produced outcomes such as a 40 percent decrease 
in Medicaid NICU costs for our zip code, an increase in enrollment for Early Head 
Start and Head Start, 20 percent increase in school readiness scores, significant re- 
ductions in chronic absenteeism, 100 percent compliance in school immunizations, 
270 students participating in high quality after-school programming, and the filing 
of over 200 tax returns resulting in $377,000 in refunds. 

The community school movement is growing as evidenced by reports that more 
superintendents are pursuing this approach as they recognize we need to be smarter 
and do more to give students the full range of opportunities and supports they need 
and deserve. Promise Neighborhoods and community schools have a very similar ap- 
proach in that they address the development of the “whole child” and they leverage 
community resources for students and families through intentional school-commu- 
nity partnerships. Therefore, we fully support and recommend the ESEA rec- 
ommendations included in the letter to the Chairman and Ranking Member from 
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the Coalition for Community Schools that has been signed by 45 national organiza- 
tions. These recommendations if adopted would not only strengthen the work we do 
in Baltimore City, but would provide the right incentives and frameworks to expand 
this innovative approach to other schools and districts. 


Chairman Alexander, Ranking Member Murray, and members of the committee, 
thank you for inviting me here today to discuss how the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) can better meet the needs of students and families through 
innovation. My name is Henriette Taylor. I am a licensed social worker employed 
by the University of Maryland, Baltimore’s School of Social Work (UMB), which is 
proud to claim Senator Mikulski as a most distinguished alumna. We are a U.S. 
Department of Education Promise Neighborhood planning grantee working with five 
public schools in the West Baltimore neighborhood of Upton/Druid Heights. Within 
the Promise Heights initiative, I work as a community school coordinator at The 
Historic Samuel Coleridge-Taylor Elementary School. 

Upton/Druid Heights is located about a mile and a half from the UMB’s profes- 
sional campus and Baltimore’s Inner Harbor, yet is one of the poorest neighborhoods 
in the city. According to the 2010 U.S. Census, it is currently home to approximately 
10,342 residents, 28 percent of whom are children. There is little racial and eco- 
nomic diversity in the community as 93 percent of the population is African Amer- 
ican and 53 percent of households have an income less than $14,999. Nearly 58 per- 
cent of children live in poverty, as compared to 28 percent in Baltimore City, and 
10 percent in Maryland overall. As is the case of many poverty stricken commu- 
nities, the educational attainment for neighborhood residents is weak, with 49 per- 
cent of the residents 25 years of age and older having obtained less than a high 
school diploma or equivalency. Nearly 6 out of 10 adults were either unemployed 
or not in the workforce during the last census. Just over 1,800 students attend the 
five neighborhood public schools—from pre-k through 12th grade—and half are not 
proficient in reading, almost 70 percent are not proficient in math, and more than 
20 percent are chronically absent. At the three elementary schools and the middle 
school, the FARMS rate is over 95 percent. At the high school, it is over 80 percent. 
This is a neighborhood experiencing the stress and trauma of extreme poverty. 

Since 2009, the University of Maryland, Baltimore, through the Promise Heights 
initiative, has been working for and with the community through the implementa- 
tion of a cradle-to-college-to-career pipeline of services. These services are delivered 
through the community school model, a strategy to align school and community re- 
sources for student success, positive enrichment of families, and community cohe- 
sion. A community school is not just a neighborhood school, but also acts as the hub 
of a community—open before and after regular school hours, including nights and 
weekends—so that the school becomes the center of the community where everyone 
belongs, works together, and thrives. Each school creates this environment for itself, 
depending on its own strengths and needs, through the leadership of the community 
school coordinator working closely with the school’s principal. 

Promise Heights has been the lead agency for the community schools in Upton/ 
Druid Heights for the past 5 years and my school has been a community school for 
the last 2 years. The Historic Samuel Coleridge-Taylor Elementary is a school that 
has 467 students, from age 3 through 5th grade. We have 26 partnerships with com- 
munity organizations that provide both supports and enriching learning opportuni- 
ties for students. In Baltimore, community schools are specifically tasked to work 
on attendance, school climate, and parent engagement. In my role as a community 
school coordinator, I work closely with the administration and teachers to find out 
what students and their families need and want, and then recruit the right set of 
community partners in a very intentional way. The goal of facilitating these part- 
nerships is to provide sufficient supports to students and to connect them with 
learning opportunities beyond the school day that match their unique interests, so 
that teachers are able to focus on academics. We act as a bridge between a family’s 
needs and a student’s academic success so that families experience less of the stress 
of poverty and can more effectively participate in their student’s academic success. 

These partnerships may be nationally recognized organizations, such as Laureate 
Education and KaBOOM!, whose employees came together last summer to help com- 
munity residents build a 4,000-square foot playground at the school, as the neigh- 
borhood had nowhere for children to play. If you drive by the school tonight at 7 
p.m. or on a Sunday or during a school holiday, you will see children and their fami- 
lies playing, having a picnic, or talking about neighborhood events. Laureate em- 
ployees also built a community room for us so that parents can have a place of their 
own in the school and community groups can have a place in the neighborhood to 
gather, whether for a personal interaction or to take a workshop or class. It may 
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be a partner such as the Maryland State Department of Education, which provides 
the school with a Judy Center, where families with children from birth to age 5 can 
attend classes on early learning, access developmental assessments, visit the 
school’s food bank, or take a GED course, all for free. We partner with all six UMB 
professional schools. Social work students work directly under me providing case 
management to students and families, including making home visits around attend- 
ance and programming such as Mom’s support groups. Nursing students assist with 
asthma education, health learning parties for parents of pre-k and kindergarten stu- 
dents, and mentor 4th and 5th grade girls. Dental students provide education and 
dental services. Medical students partner with our after-school provider to provide 
education around nutrition and obesity. Pharmacy students tutor middle and high 
school students in math, science, and SAT prep. Law students hold clinics several 
times a year for neighborhood residents to address issues such as expungement, 
landlord/tenant issues, and small claims. Of course, we also have neighborhood part- 
ners, such as Union Baptist Church, which has provided funds to assist funeral ex- 
penses, whose members volunteer in the school, and whose senior pastor is co-leader 
of our Promise Neighborhood Community Advisory Board. We also partner with 
Pearlstone Center to provide outdoor education to our students, ranging from farm 
animal care, planting, and nutrition. 

The community school strategy has produced several exciting outcomes at our 
school. For example, in connection with the Judy Center, Promise Heights employs 
another social worker who engages with the pre-k and kindergarten students on so- 
cial emotional learning. Last year, our Maryland Model for School Readiness 
(MMSR) scores increased from 58.2 percent to 79.4 percent. This was done through 
one-on-one work with students, families, and teachers, group lessons in the class- 
room, and learning parties with families after school. We also focus heavily on at- 
tendance with myself, social work interns, a Public Ally, and other school staff con- 
ducting home visits to families whose students are on track to miss 20 or more days 
of school in 1 year. Last school year, we visited over 100 homes, and were able to 
address barriers such as lack of uniforms, homelessness, food scarcity, and funding 
for evictions or electricity bills. We provided families with education around bedtime 
and morning routines, why school every day matters even for 4- and 5-year-olds, 
and how to communicate with the school. Inside the school, we celebrated attend- 
ance achievements and improvements with photographs, bulletin boards, and incen- 
tives. All these efforts enabled us to greatly improve the attendance at the school 
and decrease the chronic absenteeism rate, and we were subsequently given the 
Mayor’s award for the greatest reduction of students at-risk for chronic absenteeism. 

This year, with the addition of new immunizations needed for kindergarteners 
and seventh graders, my school and the middle school found themselves with 77 stu- 
dents missing those shots and, so, at risk of being barred from school. Through my 
role as community school coordinator, I was able to recruit UMB’s doctors and 
nurses to volunteer their time to provide those immunizations right in the school 
nurse’s office during school hours. Myself and other Promise Heights staff went 
door-to-door to bring parents to the school so they could consent, thus keeping those 
77 students in school. Holidays can be hard for our families. Trick-or-treating is not 
necessarily safe in our neighborhood. A church partnered with us to create an alter- 
native event with jewelry making, face painting, dress ups, cotton candy, cupcakes, 
games, photos, and a backpack for every student. For the past 25 years, the UMB 
School of Medicine has provided a full Thanksgiving dinner at our middle school 
which any community resident may attend. At Christmas, many of our families find 
themselves without any resources for gifts. Through the leadership of the Promise 
Heights family stability program director, every family who contacted us was able 
to receive clothes, toys, and even furniture. 

I have visited community school initiatives in Cincinnati and New York City and 
have learned from their work. Community schools exist in nearly 100 places across 
the country and in 34 States and can be found in urban, suburban, and rural 
schools. In Baltimore, our community schools are supported by an intermediary or- 
ganization, the Family League of Baltimore, which trains and supports community 
school coordinators. Baltimore community schools are supported by a combination 
of funds: Federal funds including title I and 21st Century Community Learning 
Center, and State, district and city funds. Each lead agency also provides some 
funding for their respective schools. Community schools in Baltimore have been able 
to get $4 of programming for every $1 spent by the city through the leveraging of 
partnerships and resources provided through the lead agency. The costs associated 
with the community school initiative allow for a more effective use of existing funds 
for public education. Any cuts to the school budget (like the $35 million cut proposed 
by Maryland’s Governor) are devastating to maintaining the minimum conditions 
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for success as they mean larger class size, fewer teachers and support staff, and 
eliminating after-school and summer programs. 

Promise Neighborhoods and community schools have a very similar approach in 
that they address the development of the “whole child” and they leverage commu- 
nity resources for students and families through intentional school-community part- 
nerships. Promise Heights is also funded through Federal, State, and city funding, 
as well as private foundations. These include Promise Neighborhoods from the De- 
partment of Education, early childhood education funding through Administration 
for Children and Families, 21st Century Community Learning Centers through the 
Maryland State Department of Education, family stability funding through the 
United Way of Central Maryland, and several family foundations in Baltimore. This 
funding has allowed us to sustain the work we do in Upton/Druid Heights for the 
last 5 years and has meant significant positive change for the neighborhood includ- 
ing: 

¢ Implementing an infant mortality reduction program called B’more for Healthy 
Babies, housed at another elementary school, which has contributed to a 4 percent 
decrease in teen pregnancy rates, an 11.8 percent drop in infant mortality rates, and 
a 40.1 percent decrease in Medicaid NICU costs for the zip code from fiscal year 
2010 to fiscal year 2012. 

¢ Creating Parent University to enhance parents’ sensitivity to their infants and 
toddlers cues, discourage negativity, lessen reliance on spanking, promote reasoning 
with toddlers, increase the number of age-appropriate materials around the house 
as well as the amount of time spent reading and talking to children, and increase 
the number of toddlers enrolled in Early Head Start and Head Start. 

e Improving MMSR scores at one elementary school from 34 percent to 96 percent 
in 3 years, by bringing Early Head Start and Head Start into the building to pro- 
vide students with a curriculum aligned to the regular day school program. 

e Obtaining funding for over 270 students to attend a literacy and enrichment 
based after-school program. 

e Training over 200 teachers, staff, mental health consultants, and residents in 
trauma-informed behavior management skills. 

e And, providing over 200 families with free income tax preparation and collected 
over $377,000 in Federal and State tax refunds. 


The Federal Government has a very important role to play to support innovative 
approaches like community schools, and to ensure that each student is getting equal 
opportunity for an excellent education. From my work in a community school, I 
know that partnerships with community organizations are essential to provide stu- 
dents the full range of opportunities and supports they need and deserve. Schools 
cannot do it alone: they need strong community partnerships to give students the 
level of education they need for the 21st century workforce. 

That’s why I fully support and recommend the ESEA recommendations included 
in the letter to the Chairman and Ranking Member from the Coalition for Commu- 
nity Schools that has been signed by 45 national organizations. These recommenda- 
tions if adopted would not only strengthen the work we do at the Historic Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor and in Baltimore City, but would provide the right incentives and 
frameworks to expand this innovative approach to other schools and districts. 

There are issues which are particularly relevant to me at the school level. As a 
Community School Coordinator, it is imperative that I be able to access student 
data in a real time setting. In order for me to bring in the right partnerships to 
obtain the best academic and social outcomes for students, I must be able to identify 
and report results beyond academic achievement to include indicators for health and 
wellness, discipline, attendance, and family engagement. By providing non-tradi- 
tional training and professional development for teachers, principals, specialized in- 
structional support personnel and other school-employed staff, they can work more 
effectively with families and community partners during and outside the school day. 
We should ensure that before school, after-school and summer learning is not con- 
sidered an add-on, but is seen as integral to a student’s success and well-being. 
While I understand that educational funding is dwindling at an alarming rate, it 
is imperative that our students be given the opportunity for learning within the 
arts, such as music, theater, and visual arts. Many of our students lack a safe space 
for physical activity at home and the school is often the place where families can 
feel secure that children are not at risk. Finally, even if other school-based staff or 
partners are addressing a child’s social emotional learning and well-being, teachers 
should be trained on how deficits in the areas of health, mental health, or family 
stability can and do affect a child’s behavior and learning. Therefore, we support 
dedicated and increased funding for Full-Service Community Schools to help more 
schools and communities connect more strongly for student success and to grow the 
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best practice of a full-time coordinator to manage and sustain these school-commu- 
nity partnerships. 

As a Promise Neighborhood grantee, we also believe that connecting community 
and school to family and student is the only way to gain strides for both the indi- 
vidual and the community as a whole. We support dedicated and increased funding 
of that program so that grantees can have the opportunity to transition to full im- 
plementation and new communities can begin the planning process. While I cannot 
guarantee that when students arrive at school each day they will have had break- 
fast or have packed a lunch or have clean clothes or have had a good night’s sleep, 
I can guarantee that they are bringing their homes, their families, and their neigh- 
borhoods into the classroom. If we don’t ensure that those homes, families, and com- 
munities are as healthy, productive, and stable as possible, then we know that stu- 
dents will not only fail, but will also create chaos for those around them. If we want 
students who achieve and schools that succeed then we must have families and com- 
munities that function well. Promise Neighborhoods and community schools are two 
successful strategies in creating that change. 

Thank you so much for this opportunity to tell you about my work, my students, 
my school, and our community. Please think of them as you work to improve and 
reauthorize the ESEA. 


Senator MuRRAY. Let me refocus the question again. There is 
targeted funding and always has been at the Federal level for spe- 
cific things. 

Mr. Davis, I think you’re the recipient of some funds like that. 
I want to know if it’s important for our country to have some of 
that targeted funding for districts. If we didn’t target some specific 
goals, like early childhood or STEM, would that be lost at the local 
level? Is that an important role for the Federal Government? 


STATEMENT OF JOSH DAVIS, VICE PRESIDENT, EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS, DELTA HEALTH ALLIANCE, STONEVILLE, MS 


Mr. Davis. I absolutely think so. I represent a Promise Neighbor- 
hood who’s just near the third year of our 5-year grant, and our 
early successes are in early childhood. What we're able to see is 
that those children who are between the ages of 0 and 8 have had 
the longest exposure to our programming. They’ve had multiple op- 
portunities to be involved in different experiences, and that’s where 
we see some of our strongest outcomes. 

If we look at the model that we know has been proven to be suc- 
cessful with the Harlem Children’s Zone—sort of setting the stand- 
ard for the Promise Neighborhood’s model. We started at the foun- 
dation, working with children and families 0 to 8, and so if you 
mean targeted with regards to subgroups and student populations, 
it’s exactly where we see our strongest outcomes. 

We have the evidence, and we believe that it is important to 
have some targeted funding and targeted supports for subgroups of 
students. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Davis follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOSH DAVIS 


In December 2012, Delta Health Alliance was awarded a 5-year Promise Neigh- 
borhoods grant by the U.S. Department of Education totaling approximately $29 
million to significantly improve the educational and developmental outcomes of 
Indianola, Mississippi’s most distressed children and serve as a catalyst for trans- 
forming their communities by developing a “pipeline” or continuum of academic, 
family, and community resources, from prenatal care through high school gradua- 
tion, creating a path for students to gain meaningful careers and earn financial 
independence. 

The overall mission of the Indianola Promise Community (IPC) is to ensure all 
children are ready for school, that students who need help get help quickly, and that 
young people stay in school through graduation and transition to postsecondary edu- 
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cation. The IPC employs innovative and coordinated approaches with agencies and 
services complementing each other and working together to improve the school sys- 
tem, build early childhood and meaningful college & career options, and provide 
family skills training. We follow a disciplined approach for implementing each pro- 
gram in the IPC, whereby we establish unique program performance measures, col- 
lect relevant data, frequently monitor and analyze their outcomes, communicate 
with individuals contributing efforts, and make corrective decisions collectively. This 
iterative process has established the foundation for ushering into Indianola a new 
approach to improving academic outcomes for students, which is based on a frame- 
work of results and accountability. 

After only 2 years of Promise Neighborhoods’ implementation funding, our most 
encouraging efforts have resulted in positive academic trend data for Indianola’s 
children ages 0-5 because they have been exposed to IPC programming longer than 
other subgroups of children in the community. Other early successes are evident 
throughout our continuum of services and have created opportunities for us to 
strengthen the practices of our disciplined, decisionmaking based on data. As we 
forge these practices into the fabric of our community and school intervention proc- 
esses we are addressing the sustainability of systems’ changes beyond the life of the 

ant. 

No Child Left Behind’s focus on accountability is consistent with the IPC effort 
to review individual-level student data in real time and use that information to im- 
prove intervention efforts. The congruency between this aspect of the law’s focus 
and our methods to create a clear picture of what works to move from talk to activi- 
ties to desired outcomes is met by the innovations we have put in place in Indianola, 
MS, with the intent to scale and replicate our initiatives. 


In December 2012, Delta Health Alliance was awarded a 5-year Promise Neigh- 
borhoods grant by the U.S. Department of Education, authorizing $6 million in the 
first year and about $23 million in the subsequent years. I serve as the day-to-day 
manager for this project. 

I was asked to respond to two questions: 


e What is your State, district, or school doing to implement innovative approaches 
to improve academic outcomes for students, particularly low-income and at-risk stu- 
dents? 

e¢ How can we improve the Federal law (No Child Left Behind) to encourage more 
States, districts, and schools to innovate? 


Our promise neighborhood grant is being implemented in Indianola, MS, a town 
of about 10,600 in the Mississippi Delta county of Sunflower. The town’s population 
is 80 percent African American and its municipal school district is about 98 percent 
African American with nearly every student eligible for free or subsidized school 
meals. Our partners include the Sunflower County Consolidated School District, city 
of Indianola, Delta State University, B.B. King Museum in Indianola, Urban Child 
Institute in Memphis, University of Memphis, and the University of Tennessee 
Health Sciences Center. The cross-State collaboration offers opportunities to imple- 
ment promising practices and lessons learned throughout the region. 

Our overall mission is to ensure Indianola children are ready for school, that stu- 
dents who need help get help quickly, and that young people stay in school through 
graduation and transition to postsecondary education. The Indianola Promise Com- 
munity (IPC) offers a collective approach, with programs and services comple- 
menting and building on each other in a coordinated fashion. 

Innovation guides our process by using data to rigorously assess each of our pro- 
grams against objectives and goals, making changes—innovations—in real-time 
when the data show results are not being delivered. Our commitment is to results- 
based accountability which calls for decisions to be rooted in data. For each pro- 
gram, there is baseline data (where we are) and target data (where we need to be). 
At the beginning of each program, the data team leads the development of perform- 
ance measures with program staff. After the performance measures are developed, 
a program scorecard is developed, and on a monthly basis, IPC data and program 
staff meet to discuss progress on performance measures. The program’s scorecard 
drives this conversation. This process allows program-level staff to make decisions 
about the intervention in real-time, as opposed to waiting until a program ends to 
evaluate it. We collect performance data on over 30 programs and 10 partners, using 
a universal case management data system. In addition, we have 11 family advocates 
who work with individuals and families at most risk. At-risk families are identified 
using data collected from the school district through our case management system. 
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From our perspective, innovation is relatively easy once everyone agrees that 
data, not anecdotes, not personalities, not local politics, should drive decisions about 
the effectiveness of programs. Once all of our partners adopted that position, and 
have collaborated with us in developing the objective benchmarks and the data to 
measure those benchmarks, we have been able to make the changes we have needed 
to make. That is the key to innovation. 

One of our innovations is using a computer-based study program called 
Classworks to not only help students master skills but also to allow us to monitor 
the achievement level of each student and intervene with tutoring when needed. 
Once all of the May 2014 year-end State test (MCT2) results were provided to us, 
we determined that Classworks usage in Indianola was associated with higher 
MCT2 scores. Specifically, when students mastered more Classworks lessons, they 
were more likely to score higher MCT2 scores. Likewise, when students mastered 
less Classworks lessons, students did not perform as well on the MCT2. This also 
means students’ MCT2 scores can be estimated long before the end of the school 
year. By calculating a student’s Classworks mastery score, staff can reasonably pre- 
dict how well a given student will do on the MCT2. This has major programming 
implications: we can use Classworks data to identify which kids need the most help 
quicker than ever before. 

Across all tested grades (3d—8th) in Indianola, proficiency rates improved by a rel- 
ative 8 percent from 2013 to 2014. Third grade proficiency rates in both math and 
English were actually on par with the State averages. This is key because a large 
portion of our resources since 2010 has been devoted to the children in the earliest 
years of school and pre-school. 

ene innovative approaches have produced early outcomes in Indianola in- 
cluding: 

e Kindergarten readiness measures increased 19 percent from fall 2013 to fall 
2014. We credit this increase to the overall alignment of our early childhood pro- 
grams among all of our participants and ensuring that children are enrolled in mul- 
tiple programs. 

e Of the 350 students attending our camps during summer 2014, more than 73 
percent demonstrated no summer learning loss in reading, whereas nationally low- 
income students typically lose more than 2 months in reading achievement. 

e Supplemental teacher training by academic coaches across all English & Lan- 
guage Arts classrooms is associated with rising 9-week achievement scores for high 
school students in 2013 and 2014. 

e Since full implementation of key programming and evidence-based outcomes, 
the gap between Indianola 3d graders and Mississippi 3d graders performing at pro- 
see and advanced levels in reading and math on State tests has virtually been 
closed. 


To answer the second question, we have never found the NCLB law to be an im- 
pediment to the innovations we have developed in Indianola. As long as the provi- 
sions of NCLB are tied to analysis of programs based on real-time data and objec- 
tive goals, it can help foster innovation. NCLB’s focus on accountability is consistent 
with the IPC effort to review individual-level student data in real time and use that 
information to improve intervention efforts. By building a clear and truthful picture 
of what programs are working, and for which groups of children, it becomes possible 
to scale, replicate, and sustain successful initiatives. In this way, innovations have 
the capacity to drive real, positive and lasting change. 

One of our clear findings is that it takes multiple programs operating over a sig- 
nificant period of time to create desired outcomes. It takes time to build community 
buy-in, to fashion programs to fit the particular characteristics of a community, and 
to overcome the natural resistance to upend the status quo. If Congress is willing 
to fund this kind of sustained innovative program, we can deliver outcomes that will 
make you proud. 


Mr. McINTyRE. Senator Murray, I think that there’s a balance to 
be struck here as well. The vast majority of Federal dollars that 
go to districts and schools are formula grants, and I think it’s im- 
portant to have lots of flexibility when it comes to those. I really 
do believe it’s important to have some clear investments in innova- 
tion that spur and incent innovation. 

Some of the innovations in our school district that I talked about 
in our testimony, whether it be multiple pathways to success or 
talking about teacher professional development and support; per- 
sonalized learning environment for kids; community schools, which 
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Ms. Taylor will talk a lot about; or principal preparation—when I 
think about each and every one of those, we’ve benefited in some 
way from some Federal funding that has been meant to spur inno- 
vation and to support innovation. 

Whether it’s Race to the Top or the Teacher Incentive Fund 
grants or 21st Century Schools, there are lots of different par- 
ticular investments in innovation that have been very useful, and 
we need to continue to invest in innovation in that way. 

Senator MURRAY. Dr. Balfanz. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT BALFANZ, Ph.D., RESEARCH PRO- 
FESSOR, CENTER FOR SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS, 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, BAL- 
TIMORE MD 


Mr. BALFANZ. One area where targeted funding has made a huge 
difference has been with low-graduation rate high schools. There’s 
been Federal money going all the way back to the comprehensive 
school reform money, small learning community grant money, SIG 
money, and that, combined with grad rate accountability is actu- 
ally—local innovation, has led to a really remarkable achievement, 
which is, there’s been a decline in the number of lowest graduation 
rate high schools from 2,000 to 1,200, and there’s 2 million fewer 
students attending these schools now than a decade ago. 

That would not have happened without that targeted funding 
combined with the Federal grad rate accountability and local inno- 
vation. It’s one area where those three things have come together 
and worked really well together and made a huge difference in lots 
of kids’ lives. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Balfanz follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT BALFANZ, PH.D. 
SUMMARY 


Chairman Alexander and Ranking Member Murray and members of the HELP 
committee, thank you for inviting me to testify and participate in a roundtable on 
“Fixing No Child Left Behind: Innovation to Better Meet the Needs of Students.” 
I want to begin by commending you for focusing on the inter-connection of innova- 
tion and accountability. Each of these needs the other to better meet the needs of 
students. The applied research and development work which I and my colleagues 
at the Center for Social Organization of Schools, School of Education, Johns Hopkins 
University have been engaged with during the past 20 years to keep all students 
on the path to high school graduation college and career ready, in partnership with 
hundreds of high poverty schools, scores of high poverty school districts, and over 
a dozen States, has made it crystal-clear that neither innovation without the guid- 
ance of accountability nor accountability without the support of innovation will get 
us the student outcomes we need. We have observed the greatest progress and gains 
in student outcomes, particularly among low-income, minority and at-risks students, 
have occurred when the talents and insights of those closest to work—the teachers, 
administrators, and student support personnel—have been unlocked to find and/or 
implement innovative solutions that work for their students. We have only seen this 
occur at scale and be sustained, however, when external accountability has consist- 
ently directed the schools’ attention to the most significant challenges their students 
face, nudged them to use evidence-based approaches, and provided support for im- 
plementation, training, and the time and person power to do the work. Thus, getting 
the inter-play between innovation, accountability, and support right and finding the 
most productive balance between Federal, State, and local roles in this interplay 
through the re-authorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) is crucial to enabling all children in the United States to receive the edu- 
cation they need. 
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What is the Federal role in strengthening the innovation, accountability, and sup- 
port nexus? The evidence reviewed here, including two examples of innovations 
which have worked to better meet student needs and in particular for low-income 
and at-risk students—the Diplomas Now model which combines whole school im- 
provements with enhanced student supports guided by data and the spread of Early 
Warning Indicator and Intervention Systems at the State level indicates that it will 
be important to keep what has worked, i.e., graduation-rate accountability and an- 
nual testing, as well as a Federal stewardship and investment in reforming the low- 
est performing schools. Where there is need for fresh insight is in creating account- 
ability systems which push attention and innovative responses to the places, edu- 
cational challenges, and students who need them the most, while providing the room 
and space for people closest to the challenges—the teachers, administrators, and 
student support personnel—to innovate. The ability of those closest to the challenge 
to successfully innovate, in turn, needs to be nurtured with wide dissemination of 
existing evidence-based practice, seed capital, and training and support to help de- 
velop, implement, validate, and spread the innovations. 


Chairman Alexander and Ranking Member Murray and members of the HELP 
committee, thank you for inviting me to testify and participate in a roundtable on 
“Fixing No Child Left Behind: Innovation to Better Meet the Needs of Students.” 
I want to begin by commending you for focusing on the inter-connection of innova- 
tion and accountability. Each of these needs the other to better meet the needs of 
students. The applied research and development work which I and my colleagues 
at the Center for Social Organization of Schools, School of Education, Johns Hopkins 
University have been engaged with during the past 20 years to keep all students 
on the path to high school graduation college and career ready, in partnership with 
hundreds of high poverty schools, scores of high poverty school districts, and over 
a dozen States, has made it crystal clear that neither innovation without the guid- 
ance of accountability nor accountability without the support of innovation will get 
us the student outcomes we need. We have observed the greatest progress and gains 
in student outcomes, particularly among low-income, minority and at-risks students, 
have occurred when the talents and insights of those closest to work—the teachers, 
administrators, and student support personnel—have been unlocked to find and/or 
implement innovative solutions that work for their students. We have only seen this 
occur at scale and be sustained, however, when external accountability has consist- 
ently directed the schools’ attention to the most significant challenges their students 
face, nudged them to use evidence-based approaches, and provided support for im- 
plementation, training, and the time and person power to do the work. Thus, getting 
the inter-play between innovation, accountability, and support right and finding the 
most productive balance between Federal, State, and local roles in this interplay 
through the re-authorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) is crucial to enabling all children in the United States to receive the edu- 
cation they need. 

Lets look at some specifics. In 2001, at the very moment NCLB was being author- 
ized, the Nation’s high school graduation rate hit its modern low at 71 percent and 
for low-income and minority students was in the upper 50s and low 60s. In short, 
at a time when it was already clear that there was no work in the economy that 
would let a high-school dropout support a family, more than one-quarter of all stu- 
dents, and close to half of low-income and minority students, were leaving school 
essentially unable to become successful adults. Yet at this time, the imperative for 
schools, and in particular those with large populations of low-income, minority, and 
at-risk students, to focus on raising high-school graduation rates, was not consist- 
ently apparent, and hence the need to devote their limited time, energy, and innova- 
tive spirit to this challenge was not on most schools’, school districts’, and States’ 
radar screens. In fact, the available, but as it turned out quite inaccurate data, 
seemed to indicate that, on the whole, graduation rates were a bright spot on the 
student achievement landscape. 

A close examination of the evidence and our experience working with hundreds 
of high-poverty middle and high schools, and scores of high-poverty school districts 
over the past 14 years, shows that in three key ways Federal accountability and 
support help spur the innovation which has led the Nation’s graduation rate to rise 
by 10 percentage points from a modern low to an all-time high through the course 
of NCLB and resulted in close to two million more students graduating from high 
school. What were these ways? 

First, Federal accountability to continually raise graduation rates provided local 
and State education leaders who sought to implement innovative means to confront 
the dropout crisis with a crucial tool to prompt principals, teachers, and student 
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support personnel to devote their most precious assets—their time, energy, thought, 
and focus—to figuring out and implementing what was needed to enable more of 
their students to graduate. In short, Federal accountability to raise graduation rates 
communicated to schools that, among all the competing demands they face, it 
mattered. The States and districts which made the biggest gains over the past dec- 
ade were diverse and ranged from places like Tennessee to New York City. They 
all took different paths based on their local circumstances, but what they shared 
in common was that local innovation became paired with a Federal imperative to 
improve, and in so doing created the conditions to bring improvements to a mean- 
ingful scale. 

Second, the Federal focus on and support for the lowest performing schools 
through mechanisms like school improvement grants and later priority schools 
nudged and enabled school districts to focus their innovative efforts on a key drivers 
of the dropout crisis—the relatively small subset of high schools (15 percent) which 
produced half the Nation’s dropouts. If the accountability goal had simply been to 
raise school-district graduation rates, short-term gains would have been most easily 
obtained by focusing on stronger schools with capacity that had small subsets of stu- 
dents who struggled. By instead saying that the high schools with graduation rates 
below 60 percent and their feeder middle schools—or those that accounted for half 
the dropouts—needed to be a core focus of improvement efforts, Federal account- 
ability directed innovation to where it would have its greatest leverage and impact. 
Moreover, by recognizing that these are the schools which face the highest degree 
of educational challenge because they essentially only educate at-risk and high- 
needs students, and as such, typically require an infusion and/or re-allocation of re- 
sources to enable the development and implementation of evidence-based innova- 
tions, the Federal Government also helped solve a critical dilemma of the Nation’s 
school improvement efforts: who will be the steward for the highest need schools 
and the highest need students who attend them? The combination of Federal ac- 
countability and support and local innovation has led to a remarkable decrease in 
the number of the lowest graduation rate high schools in the Nation over the past 
decade—from around 2,000 to 1,200 and in so doing has been a key reason why high 
school graduation rates have improved so much. 

Third, direct Federal support to spur, grow, validate and spread local innovations 
has been important. Through competitive grants, most recently exemplified by the 
Investing In Innovation program (I3), the Federal Government has served as an 
able-venture capitalist in fostering the innovation needed to improve the American 
education system. States and school districts have faced declining budgets over the 
past half-decade and perennially face tight budgets. In this environment it is very 
difficult for them to invest in innovation without Federal partnership. Moreover, for 
innovations to achieve their full potential they need to be validated, and who they 
work for, and under what conditions established. Local school districts, typically do 
not have the ability, resources, or patience to do this work. Their concern is focused 
on if it works for them, not if it continues to work under other circumstances. Yet 
if we don’t know this, much time and effort may be wasted implementing reforms 
that are not likely to succeed in a different environment. 


TWO EXAMPLES OF INNOVATIONS TO BETTER MEET THE NEEDS OF STUDENTS 


Now let’s look at two examples that tie this all together. The first is called Diplo- 
mas Now. This is innovation aimed at the most challenged middle and high schools 
which drive the dropout crisis. These are schools in which nearly all the students, 
not just a few, need first and foremost a good lesson from a skilled teacher in every 
class, every day but also additional supports to enable them to attend school regu- 
larly, stay focused in class, and get their schoolwork done. These are schools where 
often a quarter to a half of students are chronically absent—missing a month or 
more of school, where more students are suspended in a year than graduate, and 
where the typical student has a D average. Diplomas Now was created to meet this 
challenge head on, by combining evidence-based whole-school improvement focused 
on teaching and learning, with enhanced student supports which are guided by an 
early warning system so that, in a much more efficient and effective manner, the 
right support can be gotten to the right student at the right time. Diplomas Now 
is also an innovative partnership between school districts, middle and high school 
principals, teachers, and student support staff, and three experienced non-profits 
with evidence-based approaches: Johns Hopkins University’s Talent Development 
Secondary School Improvement model, City Year’s Whole School, Whole Child stu- 
dent support program and Americorps members, and Communities In Schools inte- 
grated student support model. Talent Development works with the school leaders 
and school teachers to create more effective ways to organize the school day, accel- 
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erate the learning of students who enter school multiple years below grade level, 
and provide teachers and administrators with the training and support they need 
to lead and drive school improvement. The City Year programing and Americorps 
members help solve the scale problem of student need. What do you do when, as 
is often the case, there are hundreds of students in a high-needs secondary school 
who need tutoring, mentoring, role models, and someone to check in how they are 
doing and how their school work is coming every day? The infusion of 10 to 15 corps 
members, each nagging and nurturing 15 or so students through the school day, en- 
ables schools to provide these supports at the scale needed. Communities In Schools 
enables schools not to be overwhelmed by the intensity of student need. In high pov- 
erty environments, it is beyond astounding the circumstances some students must 
overcome just to get to school every day. The impacts of homelessness, food insecu- 
rity, exposure to violence, and/or the absence of stable adult support can be im- 
mense. Schools are often ill-equipped to respond to them, and, as a result, can re- 
spond in manners which ultimately consume a lot of adult time and attention and 
make matters worse. In the Diplomas Now model, Communities In Schools directly 
case-manages the highest needs students but also increases the school’s capacity to 
handle them by developing a web of community supports tailored to the specific 
needs of students in the school. All of these efforts are glued together in weekly 
Early Warning Indicator and Intervention meetings organized initially by a Talent 
Development school transformation facilitator in which a team of teachers who 
share a common set of students, the City Year Americorps members who work with 
them, the Communities In School site coordinator, and school administrators and 
student support staff, continually monitor students to see who needs additional sup- 
ports, pool adult knowledge to design the most impactful intervention, look for pat- 
terns to guide preventative efforts, and examine and fine-tune the effectiveness of 
on-going whole school, small group, and individual interventions. 

Diplomas Now shows how impactful innovations are developed, validated, and 
scaled when the private and public sectors work hand in hand. Diplomas Now was 
launched and provided ongoing support by a number of private funders, most nota- 
bly, the PepsiCo Foundation. However, it is has been scaled to 10 of the largest city 
school districts and is being validated by undergoing the largest randomized field 
trial of a secondary school innovation in our Nation’s history as the result of a Fed- 
eral Investing in Innovation (I3) grant. Its local implementation in a number of 
schools has then been further supported by school improvement grant (SIG) funds. 
Most importantly, it’s working. On average, across over 40 high-needs middle and 
high schools, over half of the students who have signaled they are falling off the 
path to graduation by poor attendance, behavior, or course performance have been 
put back on track. Just as significantly, in nearly every one of the major city school 
districts where the model has been implemented, some of the most iconic low per- 
forming schools in the district are breaking away from similar schools and becoming 
flagships for school improvement in their districts. In short, Diplomas Now is an ex- 
ample of an innovation which is leading to significant improvements in student out- 
comes in some of the most challenged schools and school districts in the Nation. 

A second example comes from the States. Over the past decade we have worked 
with or learned from many States, including Tennessee and Washington State, as 
they sought to implement and scale a powerful new innovation: Early Warning Indi- 
cator and Intervention Systems to Keep Students on Track to High School Gradua- 
tion College and Career Ready. The core idea of an early warning system is that 
students signal early and often that they are or are not on the path to high school 
graduation, college and career ready. Research conducted at CSOS and by the Chi- 
cago Consortium for School Research, among others, has shown that in high-poverty 
environments it is often possible to identify between 30 to 50 percent of the students 
who will drop out, absent effective interventions as early as the 6th grade, and 75 
percent or more by the end of 9th grade. It is also possible to see who is on track 
to success in college by the end of 9th grade as well. These on- and off-track signals 
can then be used to closely monitor students’ progress and enable intervention at 
the first moment students show signs of falling off-track, rather than after they 
have failed so many courses or missed so much school that they need to repeat a 
grade or even dropout and then need to be re-connected. What makes early warning 
systems a truly powerful intervention is when they are used to tap the insights and 
innovative intervention ideas of the adults who know students best, i.e., their teach- 
ers, administrators and student support personnel, and when these adults organize 
the school into a multi-tiered intervention system with schoolwide prevention activi- 
ties (to enable students to come every day, stay out of trouble, and get their work 
done), targeted small-group interventions for students who need more support, and, 
finally, case-managed and professionally provided supports for the highest needs 
students. The final power is provided when the interventions are regularly evalu- 
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ated for their effectiveness and when the adult early warning systems team uses 
the data to identify the most strategic level of intervention, which is often not the 
individual, but the classroom, grade, school, or even district. 

One place where the power of local innovation and Federal accountability came 
together with powerful results was with early warning systems in Alabama. Ala- 
bama was an early innovator and early adopter of early warning systems and be- 
came one of the first States to develop a statewide early warning indicator system 
called the Alabama Graduation Tracker and make it available to all school districts. 
Alabama invested in dropout prevention training and dissemination of evidence- 
based practices. Efforts to raise the State’s graduation rate were also promoted and 
endorsed by the Governor, State legislature, business community, and chief State 
school officers. All these efforts had impact, but it was not until Federal account- 
ability in the form of the U.S. Department of Education 2008 graduation rate regu- 
lations, which led to all States adopting substantial graduation rate targets and an- 
nual improvement goals as part of their accountability systems, that every high 
school principal in the State received the signal that raising high school graduation 
rates mattered. It was then that the State-led innovations combined with the nudge 
of Federal accountability to result in Alabama having one of the largest recent gains 
in graduation rates, moving it from behind to ahead of the national graduation rate. 


USING ESEA RE-AUTHORIZATION TO STRENGTHEN THE POWERFUL NEXUS OF 
INNOVATION, ACCOUNTABILITY AND SUPPORT 


It is an exciting time to be re-authorizing ESEA. We know so much more today 
than we did in 2001 about what works, for whom, under what circumstances, and 
how best to address the needs of low-income, minority, and at-risk students. If we 
are able to follow the evidence and push through our frustrations with what did not 
work with NCLB, we will be able to craft an ESEA that unleashes the innovative 
spirits of our Nation’s educators at the local and State level, while keeping the focus 
on the students, schools, and districts most in need of improvement and support. 
More innovation is clearly needed. Substantial progress has been made in improving 
the outcomes of low-income and at-risk students; over a million more are graduating 
and millions fewer are found in the lowest levels of achievement. Many more are 
succeeding on advanced placement tests and graduating prepared to succeed in col- 
lege. Innovation and improvement have not visited all schools nor reached all stu- 
dents during the past 14 years. Half of the African American students who continue 
to fall off track to high school graduation do so in about 600 unreformed high 
schools, concentrated in 15 States. In the least effective of these schools, a third or 
more of students are still retained in 9th grade, suspended, and/or identified for spe- 
cial education services, and the percent scoring proficient on achievement test can 
be in the single digits. Similarly, while most States have shown progress in raising 
graduation rates, a few are going in the wrong direction. Moreover, in the knowl- 
edge economy of the 21st century, the bar will continually rise on what our students 
need to know and be able to do. Hence all our schools will need to become institu- 
tions of continuous improvement. The exciting news is that recent advances in evi- 
dence-based practices and the learning sciences indicate that we have barely begun 
to scratch the surface of what is possible in terms of teaching and learning. This 
means the ability of our students and teachers to improve is no impediment to the 
Nation’s ability to achieve the outcomes it needs. 

What is the Federal role in strengthening the innovation, accountability, and sup- 
port nexus? The evidence reviewed here and our experience working with hundreds 
of schools over the past 20 years indicates that it will be important to keep what 
has worked, i.e., graduation-rate accountability and annual testing, as well as a 
Federal stewardship and investment in reforming the lowest performing schools. 
Where there is need for fresh insight is in creating accountability systems which 
push attention and innovative responses to the places, educational challenges, and 
students who need them the most, while providing the room and space for people 
closest to the challenges—the teachers, administrators, and student support per- 
sonnel—to innovate. The ability of those closest to the challenge to successfully in- 
novate, in turn, needs to be nurtured with wide dissemination of existing evidence- 
based practice, seed capital, and training and support to help develop, implement, 
validate, and spread the innovations. 

This can be achieved in part by improving, maintaining, and even expanding the 
existing Investment in Innovation (I3) program. Federal efforts need to go beyond 
this. The tiered evidence approach to funding, which provides graduated funding 
levels to enable both development of new innovations and the validation of existing 
innovations, and as well as the scaling of proven evidence-based strategies and pro- 
grams needs to be built into most competitive grants. At the very least, a nudge 
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needs to be built into the competitive process so that applicants gain an advantage 
by implementing evidence-based innovations. 

However, to really unshackle the American genius for innovation and help usher 
in an era of sustained educational improvement, the Federal Government needs to 
get serious about supporting an innovation and evidence agenda in both how title 
I funding gets spent at the school level and how it invests in developing the evi- 
dence base for Federal education programs. Some percentage of title I funds should 
be directed toward the development and implementation of evidence-based practices 
at the school and district levels. The Federal Government, in turn, could greatly ex- 
pand the range and type of evidence-based practices schools could use with their 
title I money on to support by allocating one penny of every Federal dollar spent 
on education toward an evaluation system of Federal education programs to estab- 
lish what works, for who, and under what circumstances. Taken together, all these 
actions would create a powerful continuous improvement ecosystem in which inno- 
vation, accountability, and support catalyze each other to provide all students with 
the learning environments and opportunities they need to become successful adults, 
productive workers, and engaged citizens. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Senator Murray. Let me go to Sen- 


ator Burr. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BURR 


Senator Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also want to welcome 
all of our witnesses today. 

I want to go off of the line that Senator Murray has pursued, 
which is funding, and just say I’ve got a slightly different take, be- 
cause targeted funding means no flexibility. It says, “You need this. 
Here’s some funds to do it.” 

We're asked to write Federal legislation that encompasses every- 
body in the country. One of the proposals that the Alexander draft 
clearly states is an opportunity to plus-up title II by $500 million, 
to fund title IV at $1.6 billion, and to take 67 programs that are 
currently in those and collapse them into one pot of money, and to 
say to you, as superintendents, principals, educators, whatever you 
need in your particular school, your district, your State, we em- 
power you to have the flexibility to do it. 

If it’s innovation, you can devote all the money to innovation if 
you want. Between title II and title IV, you can move them back 
and forth, so youre not limited. 

Today, the way we’ve got it, if in North Carolina—and we do a 
pretty good job in North Carolina—if for some reason there’s Fed- 
eral money for a program we don’t need, we lose out. A system is 
compelled to try to create that program to get that Federal money. 
Dedicated funding is fine, as long as it comes with flexibility, which 
is you decide how to best use it. 

We go a step further and we decrease the burden of proof on your 
part, which is not dissimilar to the application that Senator Alex- 
ander has shown up there. I’m only worried about three words: in- 
novation, creativity, and outcome. Most of you would probably 
agree that I probably said it in the reverse. We ought to be most 
concerned with outcome, and the other things contribute to a suc- 
cessful outcome for as many as possible. 

I’d ask you to only—if you’d like to comment, comment specifi- 
cally about the collapsing of 67 programs into two pots of money 
that are fungible and you have the flexibility to use that as long 
as it’s used to educate children. 

Ms. KESSLER. Well, Senator. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Let me make one suggestion. One way to bring 
a little order to the responses would be if you want to say some- 
thing, why don’t you put your name up like that. 

Dr. Kessler, we'll start with you and then we'll keep going. 

Ms. KESSLER. Senator Burr, I completely agree with what you’re 
saying, and part of the reason why it’s so important is because we 
don’t want practitioners in the field to be trying to fit square needs 
into round funding holes, so to speak. 

I have spent my entire 21-year career in two Tennessee school 
districts in middle Tennessee, with a 50-mile radius, so they’re very 
close to one another. Within just that 50 miles, ’ve worked in a 
rural school, inner city schools, suburban schools, both high socio- 
economic levels and with many families who live in poverty. Each 
of the individual communities have very different needs based on 
the children that they serve. 

I would so like to see that there is flexibility, so that way, the 
communities closest to children can serve their needs, even though 
the people next door may have different needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ms. Duffy. 

Ms. DUFFY. Competitive government grants have a huge role to 
play in funding innovation. Democracy Prep has benefited from the 
Federal CSP grant and, hopefully, others in the near future, that 
have allowed us to grow at a rapid pace to educate more kids on 
the path to college. Making them competitive allows a way for you 
to focus on outcomes and innovation so you can propose a way to 
get to the outcome that everyone agrees is the right outcome for 
kids. We’ve been able to do that. 

I do think that as all of our schools qualify for title I funding that 
makes our program possible at the school-based level, I do think 
that there’s a way to do both. Flexibility is incredibly important 
when you're talking about funding innovation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Balfanz. 

Mr. BALFANZ. ’m wondering if somewhere between 67 and two 
is the sweet spot. To get from innovation to outcomes, there needs 
to be just a—especially when we’re spending Federal money—be a 
little Federal direction, not on what you do, not how you do it, but 
the problems you work on. For the Nation, we have to graduate all 
our kids from our high schools, ready for some sort of postsec- 
ondary schooling or training, or the Nation is just not going to suc- 
ceed. 

We're not doing right by those families, because if you can’t—if 
you don’t have that, you won’t be able to support a family. If our 
public education system doesn’t graduate you into a position to 
support a family, we’ve failed. 

To do that, we have to worry about what it takes to get kids to 
graduate college and be career ready. We have to worry about 
achievement gaps, and we have to worry about the lowest per- 
forming schools, because they may or may not rise to the level of 
attention at any given point in time with all the local variables 
being weighed by people under a lot of demands to meet a lot of 
constituencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Bennet, I can tell, is ready. If I could 
just say it seems so sensible that a little Federal suggestion or 
nudge might be helpful. A Federal suggestion or nudge often ends 
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up in this. This is your title I application, and this is your waiver 
from that. It just seems to be human nature, in my view. 

Senator Bennet and then we'll go to Mr. Davis. 

Senator BENNET. Let Mr. Davis go first. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. I come from a little different standpoint, 
because I don’t represent a school district. We are a nonprofit orga- 
nization, and I think that the Promise Neighborhoods model ad- 
dresses exactly what you're talking about, innovation, outcomes, 
and flexibility. It was absolutely necessary that the Department of 
Education sort of hand down the guidelines of—these are the 10 
goals that we want you to address that impact outcomes within the 
school setting as well as those family and community outcomes, be- 
cause we know our students do not solely learn inside the school. 

The results-based framework that has been provided to us and 
technical assistance that has helped us acquire so that we drive the 
alignment between the programs that we select back toward those 
goals—that’s—and the iterative process that we follow in making 
sure that the performance measures for each of these programs en- 
sure that there’s some growth and trajectory toward meeting the 
goals that you want to is where that structure is absolutely nec- 
essary, because there have been well-intentioned people in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta for a very, very long time who were doing the best 
they could with the resources they had and thought they were 
doing great jobs, but the outcomes were not there. 

The flexibility that has come into play with this program and 
with ourselves in the Mississippi Delta is that we’ve been able to 
choose those programs that are based in evidence or promising 
practices and select those that are culturally competent to our geo- 
graphical region and our culture and select—where is our commu- 
nity ready to actually embrace and implement a program across all 
of our partners. 

The other strong component of this is a universal case manage- 
ment system. We use a universal data base system that’s shared 
across all 10 of our partners, and it captures data on all 30 of our 
programs. Without those resources and without that sort of struc- 
ture being mandated, suggested but mandated, I don’t know if we’d 
be able to talk about our entire population, which is the goal of the 
Promise Neighborhoods. It’s not just to impact a small segment of 
your community, but the entire population, and that’s what we’re 
able to do, is talk about our entire population because of the fami- 
lies and the high percentage of students who are enrolled in our 
pipeline and the outcomes that are being met through those. 

The CHAIRMAN. I’ve got Senator Franken, but we'll let Senator 
Bennet make a comment, and then I'll see if—Senator Burr, do you 
have any followup on any of these questions or answers or re- 
sponses to your question? 

Senator BurR. Let me just say all of this is helpful, and, Dr. 
Balfanz, maybe there is a number somewhere in between. What I 
question is whether we’re the ones to determine what those pro- 
grams are. Is it four? Is it six? Is it eight? 

What Ms. Taylor needs is something totally different. Dr. Kessler 
hit on the key that within a 50-mile radius, every school you go to, 
the need is a little bit different, and somebody is cheated if they 
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weren't included in the number that we chose or the service that 
was offered. 

Many of the things that were talked about are outside of the 
funding for title II and title IV competitive grants. We’re talking 
about a real specific 67 programs that the only way that you get 
money is if you offer the programs, whether you need it or not. I 
would tell you that that’s not necessarily a fiscally sound thing to 
do, to say create the program so that you get the money because 
every superintendent or principal is pushed to. 

All of this is very helpful to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Bennet had a comment and Senator Mi- 
kulski as well. Then we'll go to Senator Franken. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BENNET 


Senator BENNET. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is a very, very 
helpful conversation. 

One of the things I worry about in the grant department here is 
the rural school districts who simply don’t have the capacity to fill 
out forms like that. We shouldn’t be asking urban school districts 
to fill out forms like that. If you’re a rural school district, it’s even 
harder. To the extent that we actually end up holding onto some 
of these programs, we need to figure out what it is we’re going to 
do for rural districts to make sure they have some access to this 
kind of money. 

I will say to Senator Burr’s point that I am unaware of a connec- 
tion between title II and student achievement in this country. It’s 
not visible to me if we haven’t done a good job with title II money, 
we haven’t spent it well, and that’s not to say we shouldn’t have 
flexibility. I’m all for having flexibility, and I’m all for reducing the 
programs. 

I guess the question I would ask the panel is of the programs 
that we have, which are the ones that the evidence shows have ac- 
tually made a difference? We heard Mr. Davis talk about Promise 
Neighborhoods. I’m interested in people’s thoughts on I3 grants 
and other kinds of grants and which of the grants and the pro- 
grams have actually made a difference, because that number is 
somewhere below 67, and it’s somewhere above zero. 

You're the practitioner, so in the end, maybe we're the ones that 
decide which programs are there, but tell us which ones we should 
keep—tell us which ones we should keep is my long-winded ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ms. Duffy, do you want to—and then Senator Mi- 
kulski has a comment. 

Ms. Durry. I3 and CSP, anything that is, again, competitive in 
nature that allows people to make a proposal about what they’re 
going to do to hit a specific goal, whether it be growing the number 
of schools or investing in innovation, is the right vehicle. I would 
agree—please reduce the amount of paperwork, particularly for the 
consolidated application. Having filed them, everyone should prob- 
ably—getting it down to 10 pages would be ideal, but unlikely. 

Anything that is short and allows a school district or an operator 
like Democracy Prep to propose a manner to get to an outcome that 
we all agree is important would be the things that I would want 
to see increased funding for. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Maybe what we should do is say that every 
State’s application for title I should be submitted by the State’s 
U.S. Senator, and we'd have to fill this out, and then every State’s 
application for a waiver should be submitted by the other U.S. Sen- 
ator, and they’d have to fill this out. 

Senator Mikulski and then—Senator Franken has been very pa- 
tient. Let me go to Senator Mikulski and get Mr. Bradford’s com- 
ment and go to Senator Franken. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKULSKI 


Senator MIKULSKI. First of all, Mr. Chairman, thank you very 
much for the wisdom of including two Marylanders today to com- 
ment, Ms. Henriette Taylor, a sister social worker working in Balti- 
more’s very hard neighborhood, and, of course, Dr. Balfanz from 
the great Johns Hopkins Center for Social Organization of Schools. 
We thank them for coming. 

I want to get to my question, but I’d like to ask Ms. Taylor a 
question, because in reading her testimony—and it goes to all those 
papers there. You said let’s have a Senator submit them. Well, I 
would venture to say that the application would be one inch thick, 
and the speech accompanying it would be another 320,000. I don’t 
know if that'll be a good idea. 

[Laughter. ] 

Ms. Taylor, when I read your testimony, I read about 26 partner- 
ships and all of these partnerships—I know the neighborhood very 
well that you're working in. It’s very much where they film that 
show, The Wire, and one of the most poignant things was the chil- 
dren of The Wire. 

My question to you is: With all of these partnerships, who funds 
all of this work? In other words, you’re a community school coordi- 
nator. To do 26 partnerships—and I have an idea as another social 
worker here what that takes—that’s a full-time job just to do the 
partnerships. Is that the way we want to go? 

I have a reverse idea—not that we don’t need you—but that we 
really look at something called the so-called wraparound services, 
which sounded like they're a luxury service—the school social 
worker, the school nurse. Should we then begin to think that 
they’re integrated services and become a mandatory part of title I? 
You can opt out of having one, but you wouldn’t have to forage and 
do grants, and 26 partnerships and so on, to have the basic serv- 
ices. What do you think? Do you need a school nurse? 

Ms. TAYLOR. Desperately. 

Senator MIKULSKI. Do you need a school social worker? 

Ms. TAYLOR. Desperately. 

Senator MIKULSKI. Do we need you? 

Ms. TAYLOR. Desperately. 

[Laughter. ] 

From my, once again, five-foot view, title I—well, let me back 
up—how my position is paid. It is paid through, from what I under- 
stand—and that is not my role in my partnership—but it is paid 
through 21st Century Grant. It is paid through also partnerships 
with the Family League. 

If, from what I understand—if we had flexibility in funding, my 
principal could say, “Listen, for our school, we need this model. We 
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need this Promise Heights partnership. We need this community 
school model,” and pay for it that way. In that services, from my 
five-foot view—for instance, for every dollar that I understand is 
contributed by the State and Federal funding, I bring $4 in in part- 
nerships. 

When we say partnerships, we are talking about, yes, the Uni- 
versity of School Social Work, who—I have interns who I oversee, 
who are doing mental health. 

Senator MIKULSKI. But you’re not going to have that everywhere. 

Ms. TAYLor. No. 

Senator MIKULSKI. My question is that it goes to—that we need 
to think about a core set of programs that are available—— 

Ms. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Senator MIKULSKI [continuing]. Through flexibility, because 
you've got several grants. You’ve got the Promise Neighborhood. 

Ms. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Senator MIKULSKI. I’ve yet to see where Promise Neighborhoods 
deliver on the promise, other than Harlem Park, and I’m being a 
little harsh here. It’s this grant, that grant, to then get more 
grants. Isn’t that our responsibility anyway? Do you see where 

The CHAIRMAN. If I may, youw’re on a—the Promise Neighborhood 
grant is outside title I, so it’s a specific grant that you competed 
for and got, if I understand right. 

Ms. TAYLOR. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There’s a lot of money in title I, and there are 
a lot of other programs. Let me ask you this question. There is a 
proposal that would say you could take all your title I money, 
which is $14.5 billion—well, let me ask how many children in your 
school, Ms. Taylor, are below the poverty level, would you say? 
What percent of the kids, more or less? 

Ms. TAYLOR. My neighborhood is below the poverty level, so 
every child—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Every child? 

Ms. TAYLOR [continuing]. Four-hundred and sixty-five students. 

The CHAIRMAN. OK. What if you could take your title I money, 
which would average, then, $1,300—that would be the amount of 
the Federal dollars for every low-income child, someone below the 
poverty level—and each one of those children that came to your 
school had pinned to them $1,300 which you could decide how to 
spend in that school for that child? 

Or, even more, what if you took 80 or 90 of the Federal programs 
and consolidated them? That would permit you to give a §9,100 
scholarship—I’m just talking public schools now, just public 
schools—and let each child that comes to your school have $2,100 
attached to them that you and that school could decide how to 
spend. That would be your Federal support for that school. How 
would that work? 

Ms. TAYLOR. Giving some thought, once again, this is—I use the 
term—it’s a muddy area, right? If you’re telling or asking me how 
I would spend those funds, that’s not my purview. My purview is 
to follow the direction of my principal, to follow the needs assess- 
ments of what’s going on in that community. I couldn’t give you an 
answer right now. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Would you trust your principal to spend that 
money wisely for those children? 

Senator MIKULSKI. Yes. 

Ms. TAyLor. Absolutely. We work in partnership, absolutely. 
What I provide him is to do the needs assessment, because also 
providing for programming that isn’t needed in that school or that 
community, if I can be blunt, is a waste of money. What I’m trying 
to do is being very specific. 

Let’s just use the example of a daycare in my neighborhood. My 
neighborhood may have great afterschool care. Maybe in a different 
district, that’s not what they need. Maybe they need a wellness 
clinic. Working in this partnership with my principal, with the 
Family League, clearly, and in my situation, Promise Heights—I 
could speak to it like that. Telling me, “OK. Here’s X amount of 
dollars. What would you do with it?”—I can’t honestly give you a 
straight answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I appreciate the response. 

Let me go to Mr. Bradford, Dr. Kessler, and the patient Senator 
Franken and then Senator Murphy. Well, let’s go—Mr. Bradford, 
Dr. Kessler, then Senator Franken. 

Mr. BRADFORD. I would just like to add to the framework piece 
and the Senator’s 12-inch tall stack of title I and Federal NCLB ap- 
plications there. Remember, this also—like in Louisiana, we have 
70 school districts, and each school district is also filling out title 
I paperwork. 

I’m going to put my teacher hat on from years back when I was 
at an inner city title I school for 7 years. I remember there was 
a day and time where I went to the principal’s office and I was 
seeking to get a set of class magazines, like Newsweek, Time, U.S. 
News. It was election season, and I was teaching civics. 

I remember the principal and the title I director coming back and 
referencing that, no, the money is in supplies and it’s for printer 
cartridges. I said, “No, I don’t need printer cartridges. I need maga- 
zines.” I was told, “No, you can get toner or printer cartridges,” and 
I said, “No, it’s civics. I am engaging the students.” It’s a level of 
complexity even deeper than the State level. For our locals, it’s a 
level of complexity. 

To Ms. Duffy’s point, we would just further emphasize that, also, 
we are in full support of competitive grants to scale the innovations 
in the States that are working, and perhaps with the funding, also, 
some flexibility around the timing of the funding, whereby we can 
distribute those funds to the school districts in alignment with our 
State dollars that flow to the school district so they could have one 
coherent plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Bradford. 

I see several things up here, but I’m going to go to Dr. Kessler 
and then to Senator Franken. There'll be time for everyone. 

Ms. KESSLER. Senator Mikulski’s point about wraparound serv- 
ices is essential, because there are estimates that 20 percent of the 
children who are in our public schools, K-12, suffer from a mental 
illness. It is very difficult to access providers who are psychiatric 
providers for children or psychological providers for children, and 
school social workers, school nurses, school counselors—all of those 
key people are in short supply. 
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As a principal who would be able to make some funding deci- 
sions, I would love to be able to bring more mental health profes- 
sionals into my school to help work with my students. 

There’s also the other part about title II that I want to bring up, 
which is—professional development is something that is a key part 
of title II. As teachers are growing and evolving over their careers, 
we have got to provide them with up-to-date, valuable professional 
development, so that way, they can meaningfully integrate all of 
the innovation and changes that they’re able to implement. 

We can’t do professional development as an afterthought or a 
line item if there’s enough money, because teachers are the ones 
who are there with our children every single day. If you’re looking 
for—how do we encourage innovation, professional development is 
new we make teachers evolve from who they are to who they will 

e. 
The CHAIRMAN. Senator Franken. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANKEN 


Senator FRANKEN. Did you get the toner, or did you get the mag- 
azines? That’s my question. 

Mr. BRADFORD. After a lengthy process, we got some magazines. 

Senator FRANKEN. That’s how I’m going to use my time here. 

[Laughter. | 

Boy, there’s nothing more important than our kids’ education. 
There really isn’t. This conversation is both exhilarating and frus- 
trating, because anything anyone says sparks about a million 
things in each of our minds. My suggestion is just get the script 
together, go to Camp David, like the Begin-Sadat thing, and ham- 
mer out something over several weeks. We just have to ask the 
president for Camp David. 

I’m just going to focus on Ms. Kessler for a second, because you 
said so many great things. One, I can’t agree with you more on 
mental health, and I have a mental health in schools thing that we 
got some—about $55 million for. In Minnesota, I’ve seen mental 
health in schools—really important having a mental health pro- 
vider in the schools—so important. 

You talk about universal pre-K—love that. Here’s one thing you 
said in your testimony, which I love. There is an old adage that 
states what gets measured gets done. It reminds me of something 
called McNamara’s Fallacy, and, basically—McNamara is after 
Robert McNamara, and this is sort of a summary of it. The first 
step is to measure whatever can easily be measured. Because we’re 
talking about these tests and just the whole—No Child Left Behind 
is about testing and assessment and accountability. 

The second step is to disregard what can’t be easily measured. 
We're measuring—we have these tests that aren’t measuring really 
a lot of the stuff we need to measure, which is critical thinking, 
creativity, working with others. 

The third step is to presume that what can’t be measured easily 
really isn’t important. My question is—and this is a different ques- 
tion than what we’ve been asking—how should we do assessments? 
You're saying we should keep the annual tests. I agree with that. 
I believe we should measure growth. I actually am for—what I’ve 
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seen in Minnesota is three tests during the year so you can meas- 
ure each kid’s growth, but make them low-stakes tests, in a way. 

Ms. KESSLER. Right. 

Senator FRANKEN. OK. You talk about portfolios, and I think 
that people get nervous about portfolios because portfolios are not 
as objective as a score. What should we be measuring? Can we cre- 
ate assessments—can we create tests that measure more of what 
we want to measure, that aren’t measuring discreet little skills 
that get drilled and killed in the kids—the teachers have this in- 
centive to bore kids to death, and not only that, but bore them- 
Ne to death, so that teachers aren’t engaged and kids aren’t en- 
gaged. 

Can we design tests, can we design accountability measures that 
reward the kinds of teaching and the kinds of curriculum that ex- 
cite kids and make kids excited to learn? 

Ms. KESSLER. Senator Franken, you have several really good 
points in what you just said. The problem is we have so much 
riding on these tests that don’t necessarily measure even what we 
value, but they do measure something, and to be honest, a stand- 
ardized test measures what you don't know. It doesn’t measure 
what you do know. 

And because we have those, and there’s so much riding on it, it 
actually can interfere with innovation, because everyone is so con- 
cerned about the implementation dip that happens when you start 
a new initiative—well, how will that impact this year’s scores, be- 
cause what we want to do with these scores is use them for judg- 
ments about children, about teachers, about schools, when, really, 
they’re merely a snapshot of how that child performed on 1 day. 

Senator FRANKEN. Yet you say that you want to keep the yearly 
tests. 

Ms. KESSLER. I do, as a part of how we evaluate progress, in gen- 
eral. Just like when you take a child to the pediatrician, and they 
tell you, “Well, here’s where they rank on their height and their 
weight and their head circumference as a 6-month-old”—the parent 
loves the child anyway, and the parent doesn’t go home and say, 
“You're only in the 38th percentile for your head circumference. 
Were really hoping we get to 60th percentile by the 9-month visit.” 

Senator FRANKEN. I want my kid to be in the 99th percentile in 
head circumference. 

[Laughter. ] 

Ms. KESSLER. The parent wants growth for the purpose of 
growth, not so they can say—you never hear a parent saying, “Look 
at my wonderful baby. He’s in the 85th percentile for head circum- 
ference.” They love them for loving them, and that’s what we need 
to do more of in schools. 

When you talk about ways for teachers to not bore kids, that’s 
one of the reasons innovation is so important. One of the things 
that we do at Hunters Lane High School is we’re addressing not 
just visual and auditory and tactile learners, but the technological 
learner, using a blended learning model where every child, every 
class is taught on a hybrid approach of both in-class and online, be- 
cause kids want to communicate online, they want to do online 
= oeping and online banking, and they want to be able to learn on- 
ine. 
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There’s a risk to principals and to teachers for doing any of that 
kind of innovation, and the risk is if there are consequences when 
the scores come out, then maybe we should just sit with kids and 
do drill and kill, and nobody’s really learning anything, and that’s 
where they get disengaged. Children drop out of school intellectu- 
ally way before they drop out physically. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Kessler, let me give someone else a chance 
to respond to Senator Franken’s line of questioning—who else? 

Dr. McIntyre. 

Mr. McINTYyRE. I’m glad to. I also wanted to jump in on the com- 
munity schools conversation. Very briefly, it’s really important that 
we have flexibility. I also think it’s important that we have real 
local investment in programming like that, and that that buy-in is 
incredibly important. 

When we think about the Federal investment overall, it?s—Fed- 
eral spending is something like 8 percent or 9 percent of overall 
spending on education. What you want to do is, ideally, leverage 
that spending for a longer and wider impact that you might have 
beyond just the dollars that you put in place. Personally, some of 
the competitive grant programs on a limited basis have been help- 
ful in doing that. 

I think Senator Franken is correct in terms of we need better as- 
sessments that really do measure what we are hoping our students 
are learning—critical thinking and problem solving and great writ- 
ing and things of that nature. We’re sort of moving in that direc- 
tion. We need tests and assessments that are better aligned to the 
standards that we are seeking for our students to achieve. 

We need to better utilize the results of those assessments in a 
multiple measures approach, as Dr. Kessler has suggested. I also 
think that there’s an opportunity here for certainly keeping the 
Federal requirement for annual assessments, but maybe finding 
some opportunities for innovation. There are some interesting ideas 
out there, and I’m not sure I’m completely sold on all of them yet. 

In some successful States, some high capacity districts, maybe 
we should try some different things, some of the innovative ideas 
around assessment or accountability that may be the type of 
earned autonomy that is the spirit of innovation that we’re talking 
about. 

The CHAIRMAN. These are very helpful comments, really helpful 
comments. I want to reemphasize the word, succinctness, as we go 
through, and before—Senator Casey, if you have a comment that 
you want to make, I’m going to go to Senator Murphy in just a 
minute, but—— 

Senator CASEY. Maybe we'll finish this thought. I was going to 
introduce something new. 

The CHAIRMAN. OK. Well, let me go to Dr. Balfanz, and then Ms. 
Duffy, and Senator Murphy is next among the Senators. 

Mr. BALFANZ. Just a quick thought on the testing, succinctly 
said. We might make progress if we think about what we should 
do to know if schools are on track and doing the right thing and 
which schools might need more help and what is right by kids, and 
understand we could do both, but they might not happen at the 
same time. 
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The grades that really tell us if a school is doing the right thing 
are the end grades of each grade level, fifth grade, eighth grade, 
eleventh grade. Has this school got this kid ready to succeed at the 
next level? That’s the key question. If you’re not ready to succeed 
at the next level, the kid is going to be in trouble. They’re going 
to struggle. 

The key is for a kid, developmentally—will I succeed as an 
adult—are first grade, third grade, sixth grade, and ninth grade. 
First grade, do I transition to school? Do I get the fundamentals 
of reading? Third grade, do I have my basics instead? Sixth grade, 
can I make the transition through adolescence and come to school 
and believe schooling is for me internally, not something I just do 
to endure? Ninth grade is when kids, if they don’t make it through, 
they fall off track to graduate. 

We need to have lots of data and lots of information in those 
years, but not using it for hard accountability but for things saying, 
like, if a lot of your kids are struggling, you should really do some- 
thing about it. That’s a flag, whereas maybe the fifth grade, eighth 
grade, eleventh grader—saying for us to know if you're doing your 
job, your kid should show us on a very complex test—because we're 
only doing it three times. 

We can have a richer test, a more varied test. The reason we 
don’t have those more varied tests is because we’ve got to do it 
every year. States had more challenging, interesting, demanding 
tests before NCLB because they didn’t do them every year. When 
they had to do them every year and turn the results around really 
quickly, they had to go to simple tests. 

Senator FRANKEN. What I heard in Minnesota from teachers, su- 
perintendents, principals was we like testing three times a year so 
we can see each kid’s—so they’re computer adaptive tests so they 
get the results right away so that teachers can use the results to 
inform their teaching— 

Mr. BALFANZ. Absolutely. 

Senator FRANKEN [continuing]. Which is the same as a teacher 
just giving a lot of quizzes. 

Ms. DuFFy. That’s right, absolutely, Senator Franken. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, we had testimony at the last hearing that 
in Florida, for example, there are only 17 Federal tests required. 
In Florida, there were between 8 and 200 additional tests required 
by State and local agencies. Senator Baldwin made the point of try- 
ing to put the spotlight on those tests. 

Ms. Duffy. 

Ms. DuFFy. Yes. Growth matters most. Democracy Prep has been 
able to take some hits on absolute proficiency in honor of growth, 
because that’s who we want to educate. If we just look at an abso- 
lute proficiency once a year, were not actually going to be able to 
meet the needs of our kids, because we won’t know until June what 
they didn’t know in January, and that doesn’t make any sense. 

We actually use more assessments than are mandated because 
we actually do want to see where kids are at various points in the 
year. What that allows you to do is actually use a variety of dif- 
ferent assessments. We use the NWEA’s MAP assessment, we use 
the State assessments, we use teacher designed assessments, exter- 
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nally created assessments, and they give us a better picture of 
where our kids are and what our teachers need to do. 

Senator FRANKEN. But are low stakes. 

Ms. DuFFry. I would argue that they're not entirely low stakes. 
They’re tied to promotion and retention decisions for students, and 
they’re tied to salary decisions for teachers in the aggregate. We al- 
ways focus on growth, not absolute proficiency, and I think that 
that’s the key indicator. 

Senator FRANKEN. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Senator Franken. 

Senator Murphy, and then we want to get pretty quickly to Sen- 
ator Casey. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MURPHY 


Senator MurpuHy. Thank you very much. This is really a fantastic 
discussion. Most educators in my State of Connecticut would love 
this concept of flexibility, the idea that Washington should just 
send a chunk of money down to the States and let them decide 
what to do with it, and the natural extrapolation of that would sort 
of put us back where we were before NCLB. 

We need to remember what was happening before NCLB was put 
into effect. The reality was that the act is named what it’s named 
because there was a whole cohort of kids, millions of them, who 
were being left behind, who, because of the natural political pres- 
sures that play out in State capitols, weren’t getting the attention 
that they deserved. 

This is all about a midpoint and figuring out where we’ve gone 
way too far in terms of prescriptive funding, but also admitting 
that there are a lot of things that play out in States that aren’t so 
good for kids who are in low performing school districts. I guess 
that’s where I would love this discussion to go for just a minute. 

My question is this: One of the things that ’m concerned about 
in the draft that we’re working with today is that it essentially re- 
moves the idea that States should make sure to target the 5 per- 
cent or 10 percent or 15 percent of lowest performing schools and 
direct their efforts at trying to make those schools better. We sort 
of trust that States are going to do that on their own. My worry 
is that a lot of States weren’t doing that beforehand, and we know 
that because the results have gotten a lot better for those schools, 
a lot less dropout factories. 

What about the concept of preserving in a new ESEA draft—and 
maybe I'll ask it to Dr. Balfanz, because you talked a little bit 
about this in your testimony—preserving the idea that States 
should still have a focus on those lowest performing schools, maybe 
not a mandate that a specific amount of innovation funds get spent 
on those schools, but there should at least be some expectation that 
there’s going to be a strategy to think about innovation in those 
school districts in a way that’s different than how you think about 
school districts where, frankly, parents might be crawling around 
State capitols asking for the dollars to go to them. 

What about that idea? 

Mr. BALFANZ. Absolutely. ’'ve been working on this problem for 
20 years, and, as I said, there was lots of local innovation. Lots of 
people cared, lots of Governors and mayors and people did really 
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profound work. It was sort of the coalition of the willing, and that 
was sporadic over time and place. It was only really when we 
merit—the graduation rate accountability became real—and one 
great example is we worked with the State of Alabama a lot. 

Everyone was—they did innovative stuff, doing this—early 
adopters of early warning systems. They had State PD and train- 
ing. It wasn’t until Federal accountability came along and said that 
every high school has to improve their graduation rate and, par- 
ticularly, if you’re below 60 percent, we're going to do something 
about it that that signaled to every single principal in the State 
that grad rates were something that mattered. 

They had that infrastructure in place, but the accountability and 
the focus led to an incredible sense of progress. They've now made 
some of the biggest gains of any State over the past 4 or 5 years, 
because they had the local innovation, but it was married with 
Federal accountability, which directed them to a set of kids, a set 
of problems, and a set of schools that, absent that targeting, would 
not have happened at that scale and at that level. 

Senator Murpuy. I think there was a natural political dynamic 
that played out, in which these kids just didn’t get represented. 
They didn’t get the focus that they needed. For all of the warts of 
the law, that is one of the successes, that there was some targeted 
investment in these kids. As we talk about this conversation 
around how we spend innovation dollars, I just hope that we struc- 
ture this in a way that makes sure that those school districts still 
get the lion’s share of the funds. 

Mr. BALFANZ. There’s one group, actually, that’s going to really 
be in trouble if we don’t do that, which are the inner-ring suburbs 
that have had a big gain in concentrated poverty, because they 
don’t have the local infrastructure in place for student services. 
They don’t have nonprofits, and they don’t have any tax base. 
They're all decaying industrial outer-ring suburbs where people 
have tried to get out of the inner city to go there for a better life 
and are just overwhelming them with an unmet need and no capac- 
ity absent some support and direction to get better. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Casey, I’d like to get a comment on that 
point, if I may, from Senator Bennet and Dr. Kessler, and then 
maybe—do you have time for that? 

Senator CASEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 

Senator Bennet and Dr. Kessler 

Senator BENNET. I would just say it’s a very important observa- 
tion, Senator Murphy, and also say it’s not just about low per- 
forming school districts. It’s also the case that NCLB has allowed 
us to look into high performing schools that have subpopulations 
of students that were being left behind, and we’ve got to make sure 
in our disaggregation of the data that we don’t lose that. I think 
you're right, geographically, but it’s also important to look into 
schools that are not serving folks well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Kessler, and then we'll go to Senator Casey. 

Ms. KESSLER. We do agree, Senator Murphy, that it has been 
helpful for No Child Left Behind to be able to report the data, to 
have everyone comparing the same exact thing with groups. How- 
ever, I do challenge you and all of us to stop using terminology like 
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low performing schools. Schools are buildings. They house children, 
and there are no low performing children. There are children who 
have greater needs than other children for a wide variety of rea- 
sons, most compelling because they live in poverty. 

Every child counts. Before we say—I wouldn’t say a child is a low 
performing child any more than I would say that someone is a low 
performing politician. 

[Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, we have some of those. 

[Laughter. ] 

Ms. KESSLER. I’m just saying we have to realize all children are 
our children, and what we do to children, they do to society. We 
do not, as a society, want to walk around categorizing the schools 
where children attend as low performing, because what we’re actu- 
ally doing is pointing the finger at the children whose needs we are 
not meeting. 

Senator MURPHY. Regardless of the terminology, we’ve got to fig- 
ure out some way to have accountability. There has to be some la- 
beling. 

Senator Murray. How would you make sure that we are really 
looking at the greatest need students for a Federal goal of making 
sure that every child has access to education? 

Ms. KESSLER. No. 1, growth, absolutely, instead of comparing 
children who live in poverty to children who do not live in poverty 
when we know there’s differences. Using the tests merely as one 
level—part of the community schools model is also trying to meet 
the needs of children’s social and emotional needs—the whole idea 
of educating the whole child and looking at that from a wide vari- 
ety of lenses and not simply through the testing lens. 

What’s happened is, just like Senator Franken said, because you 
can test something and you can do it easily and you can get the 
data back, it makes people think, “Well, that’s worth measuring.” 
There’s so much that’s going on in American schools that’s wonder- 
ful, and we’re not capturing any of that, and that’s how kids are 
being saved. 

Teen pregnancy, dropouts—those are the kids who didn’t get 
saved. We have no data on the millions of kids who are saved every 
day in American public schools. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I would suggest that if we have rigorous stand- 
ards in all 50 States, if we have good information about how stu- 
dents are progressing toward those standards, if we have clear ac- 
countability systems that are aligned to those standards in all 50 
States, it’s going to highlight where we are being successful and 
where the challenges are. I think in that context, then we can give 
broad flexibility around educational strategies and solutions to 
States and local districts, but make sure that we’re shining a light 
on how all kids are progressing. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to go to Ms. Taylor and then to the pa- 
tient Senator Casey. 

Ms. TAYLOR. Just to followup with Dr. Kessler, I often hear about 
testing, testing, testing. We’re testing the children against—chil- 
dren who have and the children who have not, and I absolutely 
think Dr. Kessler—we use the words, low-income, low-achieving, 
right? These aren’t how our children are defined. 
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One thing I want to talk about is that we have these community 
school models, these Promise Neighborhood models, who address 
some of those issues, who talk about these wraparound services, 
who—if we had testing to talk about social-emotional needs, we 
could then—people like myself—we have little Taylor in class who 
maybe, academically, isn’t doing so well. 

A community school model talks about a community school coor- 
dinator working together with the principal, with the teacher, see- 
ing, well, maybe it’s because there has been a change in the family 
dynamic. Maybe mom has had a surgery. That way, this commu- 
nity school model, the community school coordinator can come in 
and assist with that so that we’re meeting the needs of those chil- 
dren, not just academically, but socially and emotionally. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Ms. Taylor. 

Senator Casey. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR CASEY 


Senator CASEY. That couldn’t have been a better segway—thank 
you, Mr. Chairman—because I was going to direct my question to 
you, Ms. Taylor. In the interest of—we have limited time, and 
we're charged to be succinct. In the interest of commendation in 
connection with your work, I noted on page 4 of your testimony— 
I know a lot of you didn’t get a chance to—it’s not the setting to 
go through all the testimony. 

You're talking about significant positive changes in implementing 
infant mortality reduction programs 

Ms. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Senator CASEY [continuing]. Increasing the number of toddlers 
enrolled in early Head Start and Head Start, improving test scores 
at one elementary school from 34 percent to 96 percent in 3 years 
by bringing in Head Start and early Head Start, all of that under 
a broad umbrella of developing the whole child and getting re- 
sults. 

I was struck by what you said, though, on page 5 of your testi- 
mony when you talked about other indicators, and you said in that 
second full paragraph, and I’m quoting here, 

“IT must be able to identify and report results beyond aca- 
demic achievement to indicators for health and wellness, dis- 
cipline, attendance, and family engagement.” 


Just on those four—more of a narrow question—what would you 
hope that we would do in this reauthorization that would get at or 
support what you presented there in terms of those other indica- 
tors, in terms of how you measure them, and how you support 
growth in those indicators? 

Ms. TAyLor. If you could clarify, what you’re asking is how 
would we go about measuring the attendance, the health and the 
wellness? 

Senator CASEY. In other words, if you say that these indicators 
are important, how do you think we can help when we're working 
on reauthorizing this bill or this law to help you do that? 

Ms. TAYLOR. Well, it’s to talk about those services, right? Attend- 
ance, health and wellness—those are barriers, and so to talk about 
addressing the barriers of those things. We know that—for in- 
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stance, attendance—that attendance from kindergarten—so we 
have a kindergarten student, little Taylor, who is having trouble 
with attendance. That affects third grade reading scores, and we 
know third grade reading scores can—there’s a direct correlation 
with high school dropout. 

If we have services, wraparound services, programming, we talk 
about attendance then from a family dynamic, because we know 
kindergarteners and Pre-Ks—they’'re not bringing themselves to 
school. It’s a family issue. 

Models like the models I work with and community school mod- 
els and community school coordinators—we then go in, and we help 
families. Maybe it’s a bedtime routine, or something so simple as 
mom has had twins and now she has a new baby. How do we get 
a bedtime routine? Talking about services that provide more than 
just the school being an academic place, that the school is the hub 
of the community. 

To talk about health—using the example of immunizations, this 
year, kindergarten, seventh grade in Baltimore City, we had new 
immunizations. We had 77 students in my community who weren't 
immunized. What does that mean for wraparound services? 

As a community school coordinator, I was able to call my part- 
ners, the school of medicine, get doctors and nurses to come in, and 
then to provide those immunizations at the school—had my school 
of social workers go knocking on mom and dad’s door—“Hey, you 
know what? Little Taylor needs her shots. Can you come in so we 
can have consent?” Those children were allowed to continue to go 
to class, because without those immunizations, they wouldn’t have 
been allowed in. So we talk about these wraparound services. 

How do you measure wraparound services? One of my challenges 
is we need to talk about real time data, so that’s my term. It’s not 
a fancy term. I need to be able to access the school’s data so that 
when I know those immunizations are due, and if by September 
26th they’re not in, and those children haven’t been immunized, 
then I’m going to be able to go the week before and not the week 
later or that day, scrambling. 

When we talk about the wellness, we’re talking about social-emo- 
tional wellness. Those wraparound services don’t just happen for 
the children in my school. They happen for the families. If mom, 
unfortunately, had a moment and is incarcerated, and little Taylor 
has to go move in with grandma, but grandma is in a different dis- 
trict, how do I make that transition work? Once again, wraparound 
services. 

With the partnerships like Judy Center, with the partnerships, 
for instance, like KaBOOM! and Laureate, that gave us play- 
grounds, those services, then, is how we can really focus on that 
such critical piece, not just the academics. 

Senator CASEY. I’d just make one more point, because I know we 
have to move on. The points in your testimony that you make 
about early learning are critical. Theyre part of what we’re trying 
to do here as well. It’s been a new venture for some people. I be- 
lieve that if kids learn more now, they’re going to earn more later, 
and that’s not just a rhyme. It happens to be true. 

I’m grateful that you’re showing how this works on the ground. 
We've just got to figure out ways to support what you're doing. 
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Senator MIKULSKI. We need wraparound services. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thanks, Senator Casey. 

Why don’t we go for a quick comment to Mr. Davis and Dr. 
Balfanz, and then let’s go to Senator Whitehouse. We have about 
20 or 25 minutes, and I'd like to conclude by giving all the wit- 
nesses a minute to summarize and say what they have wanted to 
say but haven’t had a chance to say, and then Senator Murray and 
I will finish. We'll conclude before noon. 

Mr. Davis and Dr. Balfanz. 

Mr. DAVIS. Sure, and this might use my minute right now. This 
is the perfect segway, because I was additionally going to respond 
to Senator Murphy and Dr. Kessler and the question by Senator 
Casey and then the followup by Ms. Taylor. I couldn’t concur with 
her more. 

You spoke about innovation and what could be done for those 
schools that some would term low performing, others would term 
as students in need. In a rural community, similar to the urban 
communities Dr. Balfanz is talking about, a lot of times, we don’t 
have the resources in place in our school system. The personnel is 
not there. 

If you gave the money directly to the schools and allowed them 
or expected them to make the changes, we can’t do it by ourselves 
in a small community. We have under 11,000 people in our commu- 
nity. It takes this collaborative approach, which is embedded in the 
Promise Neighborhood model. It sounds like it’s very similar to 
community schools with Ms. Taylor. It takes this collective body of 
faith-based organizations, local government, the school district, 
nonprofits, the healthcare community to actually come together as 
a community to make some real changes, because standing alone, 
the district cannot do it by themselves. 

To answer your question about what should you do in terms of 
reauthorization of the bill, you should take into account commu- 
nities that look like ours, that look like Baltimore’s, where those 
resources in the school district alone are not going to make the dif- 
ference, and it does take a collective approach. 

I came to talk about data today and outcomes. That is the entire 
framework of the Promise Neighborhoods community. Everything 
that we do is data-driven. 

You talked about real time. We use one universal case manage- 
ment system, as I talked about, which is a directive that’s shared 
across all partners, and we’re able to make the same sorts of refer- 
rals out, where a healthcare provider that knows that a child has 
not had their followup visit can reach back out to someone on our 
staff, so that our family advocate goes to that home and makes 
sure that that child has that visit. By the time they get to kinder- 
garten, they are prepared and in a healthy enough balance. 

That’s my response to your question, and I think there’s a resem- 
blance between the urban sort of challenge as well as the rural 
challenge. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Balfanz. 

Mr. BALFANZ. Yes. I just have a very quick comment to say what 
also might be done in the reauthorization to help with these wrap- 
around supports and meeting the nonacademic needs of students. 
One thing for title I schools would be to say that to nudge them 
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to collect data just for themselves, not to share, not for account- 
ability, but to say you need to know the health and wellness needs 
of your students. 

Above all, you need to know what their chronic absenteeism 
rates are. We don’t measure chronic absenteeism, just missing a 
month or more of school. In our high-needs neighborhoods, in kin- 
dergartens, 20 percent, 30 percent, 40 percent of the kids are miss- 
ing a month or more of school. In the high-needs high schools, half 
the kids are missing a month or more of school. 

We all get that if you miss a month or more of school, how can 
you succeed in that school year. We don’t measure that, because all 
we're asked to measure is average daily attendance—how many 
kids in the building on a given day. It’s one of those crazy places 
where our numbers fail us. 

You can have a 90 percent ADA. You think that’s pretty good. 
I’m in the 90s—hard wire—90 is an A, right? A 90 percent ADA, 
and a fifth year kid could be missing a month or more of school, 
and we don’t know it because we don’t measure it. Those kids that 
are missing a month or more of school are the kids that need those 
services. Until we know exactly what it is at each school, we don’t 
know how many services we need. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Whitehouse. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WHITEHOUSE 


Senator WHITEHOUSE. Thank you, Chairman. Thank you for 
hosting this. Pll start by acknowledging what Senator Murphy said, 
which is that this whole exercise began with the recognition that 
there were kids who simply weren’t being heard, particularly in 
State legislatures. Their voices weren’t coming through the politics, 
and they were, in fact, getting left behind. 

Solving that has created a second set of problems. That’s life. 
You move forward to your next set of problems. The set of problems 
that I see and hear about a lot in Rhode Island is how inefficient 
the testing burden is. My last meeting with educators—testing 
gone mad was one phrase, 42 days of testing in 1 year, and Janu- 
ary is hell month in schools because of testing. Those are the kinds 
of feedback phrases I was getting. 

I don’t think we’ve done a very efficient job of picking out of the 
testing problem when we're testing kids, when we’re testing the 
testing of kids to make sure it’s legit, when we’re testing schools, 
when we're testing populations through disaggregation, and when 
we're testing States. I would urge anyone who is concerned about 
this and wants to be in touch with me offline to let me know of 
any ideas they have either to better use existing testing or to take 
questions and embed them in classroom testing so you don’t have 
the discrepancy between a test that the kids know counts for them 
versus one that they know only counts for the school. 

We've got to do a lot better. The testing burden not only has the 
problem of taking away class days and shutting down computer 
bandwidth on the days of the testing for all classes and putting 
that burden on the school, but then it has the secondary effect of 
everybody tracks toward passing the oxymoronically named 
English language arts literacy part test or the mathematics part 
test. 
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As Dr. Kessler pointed out, there are kids who you don’t reach 
if you go right at them with “Here’s your English language arts lit- 
eracy curriculum, and here’s your mathematics curriculum.” Some 
of them you get to because they’ve got a gift for music. Some of 
them you get to because they’ve got a gift for drawing. Some of 
them you get to because they’ve got a gift for building things or 
working in a lab. When all that gets stripped out so that people 
can focus entirely on the other things, that combination has created 
a huge sacrifice on the part of those kids that we need to address. 

I don’t want to take more time on this. We’ve done a lot of talk- 
ing. I wanted to invite any comments and recommendations that 
people have, because this is a big part of our task in this bill. 

The second thing that I’d say, particularly with respect to what 
Dr. Balfanz was saying about kids who simply don’t show up for 
30 days in a year—in Rhode Island, we were seeing that starting 
to take off in middle school. I don’t know of any way that a kid who 
has gone 30 or 60 days truant in middle school or has become preg- 
nant in middle school or has joined a gang in middle school or has 
ceased development in reading in middle when they get to high 
school is going to succeed. 

I hope that one of the things we can look at in this bill is the 
Success in the Middle Act, which we’ve had for this committee and 
has passed it once already, to push back to the feeder schools and 
try to get those kids before they get lost to truancy and some of 
those other threats, because for some kids, unfortunately, getting 
to them in high school is just too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask as you respond to Senator White- 
house’s first question, why is there all the concern about over-test- 
ing when the Federal Government only requires 17 tests? The su- 
perintendent of Denver was in here a couple of weeks ago, and he 
said that if you have one test in reading and one test in math for 
a third grader, it shouldn’t take more than 4 hours. Yet we have 
this explosion of resistance to over-testing. 

Where is that coming from? Is it coming from the setting up of 
the what is success, what is failure, and what are the con- 
sequences, or is it coming from the tests? 

Anyone who would like to respond to Senator Whitehouse, in- 
cluding Senators? 

Mr. BALFANZ. Where a lot of those tests exploded on the ground 
was people’s nervousness about the accountability, because if I’m 
going to be accountable at the end of the year for all my kids and 
all my subgroups meeting these targets, which are getting bigger 
every year, how do we know we're on track unless we do lots of 
testing in front of that with the benchmarks to let us know if we’re 
making progress. If I don’t do any testing in between, it feels like 
a crap shoot at the end of the year if we’re going to make it or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. You're saying that the concern about testing 
comes from the requirements about here’s what a definition of suc- 
cess is, here’s what a definition of failure is, and here’s what the 
consequences of that are. 

Mr. BALFANZ. People feeling that in many cases they are being 
asked to make a miracle happen and, therefore, to make sure they 
had a chance, they want to do lots of testing before that. 
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Senator WHITEHOUSE. A lot of lead-in testing, a lot of pre- 
paratory testing, a lot of training testing to get people ready for the 
big one that might take the school down if they got it wrong. 

Mr. BALFANZ. Right. 

Senator FRANKEN. Teaching to take a test. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. It’s important for us to acknowledge that there’s 
a Federal requirement, there are often State requirements, there 
are local district requirements, and there’s sometimes school or 
classroom assessments that are happening. A lot of the concern or 
pushback on over-testing comes from not just a single—any one of 
those single requirements, but from the combination of those. 

We have a responsibility at the local level, at the State level, to 
really take a hard look at that and to make sure that we aren’t 
over-testing. There is a real value to assessment in the broad sense 
in the teaching and learning cycle. We teach children a particular 
concept or a skill, and then we check to see if they understood, and 
if they got it, and if our teaching is effective. 

We do need to be careful and look very closely at whether the 
combination of all those requirements is having a detrimental ef- 
fect at the local level and the State level. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Murray. 

Senator MurRRAyY. Can I ask this question a little differently? We 
have spent a lot of time on this testing question because it’s kind 
of like the icon of No Child Left Behind. Yet No Child Left Behind 
is about a lot of other things, as Senator Murphy talked about, 
making sure that we don’t leave kids behind, truly, that we do 
teach to all kids. We’ve heard a lot about all the social services and 
different circumstances that get us there. 

We've heard a lot of people say it’s important to keep the annual 
testing so we have that knowledge, but without the high-stakes 
consequences that if you don’t reach some mandate that you can’t 
reach, your school is a failure. How do we keep in Federal law that 
focus on making sure we have the knowledge, whether it’s teachers 
or parents or us as a country, that we’re reaching really important 
goals without some kind of consequence? What is that key there 
that keeps us from fighting this? 

Ms. KESSLER. Well, I agree with what you're saying. I don’t think 
the consequence is what should be motivating the actions of teach- 
ers and schools and districts. One of the things that we do in met- 
ropolitan Nashville is we have what’s called the Academic Perform- 
ance Framework, which takes into account a school’s test scores, a 
school’s growth. There are several factors, including survey data 
from students and from parents and from teachers, so that way, it 
provides a more holistic approach. 

Part of the reason why there’s so much resistance across the 
country and discussion about this over-reliance on tests is because 
in many communities in different States, the tests are being used 
as a weapon, and theyre being used as a weapon against schools, 
against teachers, against principals and districts, even if it’s only 
in social circles. Even organizations—realtors will try to sell you a 
home based on, oh, this school because of this versus this school. 

None of that was intended in No Child Left Behind. You can 
have the testing without the sanctions, because the testing is the 
benchmark we need to help measure student growth as one way. 
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We don’t need sanctions and lists of failing schools or successful 
schools. We don’t need weapons against the educators who are 
working so hard to get kids to be proficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Murray, do you have anything more? 

Senator MuRRAY. It’s the battle we’re fighting here, which is the 
original bill put in the testing and accountability because a lot of 
kids were being left behind, and nobody here wants to go back to 
that. We want the knowledge, but what’s the key to make sure that 
we are using the knowledge that we get in a way that makes sure 
we're helping our students and not leaving a lot of kids behind. 

Senator FRANKEN. Didn’t Dr. Balfanz basically say—I’m sorry. 

The CHAIRMAN. No, go ahead, Senator. 

Senator FRANKEN. Didn’t you basically say that all this talk is 
well and good, but the fact of the matter is that when that account- 
ability came into place, that’s when this action happened? Isn’t 
that what you sort of said? 

Mr. BALFANZ. Well, but on the other hand, the flip side of it is 
the accountability has led to really massive progress among kids 
who were ignored in the past. The number of low-income and mi- 
nority kids graduating is way up. The number of low-income and 
minority kids scoring at the lowest levels of achievement is way 
down. The number of kids, minority and low-income, getting an AP 
test is up. 

So that’s the balance. It actually had significant impacts for the 
kids it was intended to, and it had significant unintended con- 
sequences for a lot of other folks. It’s getting that balance right, 
and that’s what I was trying to—the idea that we need to keep that 
accountability, but maybe it’s not the every year, every group, 
which was just the unending pressure that just wore people down, 
but saying if the key accountability years are like fifth grade, 
eighth grade, eleventh grade, but we still keep collecting the data 
all the other years for all its good purposes. 

Senator MURRAY. We don’t get so— 

Mr. BALFANZ. Maybe even expand more collecting data, so some 
this stuff about chronic absenteeism and health and wellness. It’s 
all used much more formatively to help kids and help schools. In- 
stead of saying you're in trouble, it’s just saying which schools need 
extra help. That’s legitimate to say you’ve been identified as in 
need of extra help, because probably the needs of your kids out- 
weigh the capacities you were given. Everyone’s got to know that 
and rally around it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, Dr. Balfanz, who, then, is going to say— 
assuming you give the tests, collect the data, publish it, 
disaggregate it, everybody knows it, who, then, is going to say, 
“This is success. This is failure. This is the consequence for this 
school and this teacher.” That’s all in this. That’s the Federal defi- 
nition. 

Mr. BALFANZ. With some gentle guidelines and not that level reg- 
ulation, it could be left to the States to do largely with their State 
university systems, because the end goal for the kids who graduate 
from a public education system in a State—are they prepared to 
succeed in their State’s university education system. That’s democ- 
racy. Go to a public school. You’re ready for a public university. 
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The States can use that to figure out—that’s where we need our 
kids to be to succeed in our public universities. What do they need 
to do at the end of high school, at the end of middle school to be 
ready for that, and even at elementary school? That gives the 
States the thing to say what it is, but just some Federal nudging 
ane guidelines along the way to make sure that all kids are in 
that. 

ae CHAIRMAN. As I said earlier, this is what you give Fed- 
eral— 

Mr. BALFANZ. Ten pages, not a thousand. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Senator, we expect our teachers to— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me go to Ms. Duffy. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Oh, I’m sorry. 

Ms. Durry. A couple of things in this, and ’'m sorry that we're 
getting to this so late as I get more and more animated. I agree 
with so many of the points made. In New York City, the DOE has 
a performance—or had a performance metric that looked at growth, 
absolute proficiency, school environment through surveys and other 
ae that really captured a whole picture of how a school was 

oing. 

Ultimately, there’s another metric that is even more compelling 
out of New York City, and it’s the aspirational performance meas- 
urement, and it looks at exactly what you're saying, Dr. Balfanz. 
It looks at your scores on regents tests and predicts how you will 
do in the SUNY and CUNY schools across the State and the city 
and says, “Will you require remediation when you get to college 
when you have graduated a New York City public school?” 

If you, indeed, require remediation, then we have to be able to 
say and be willing to say that that school is not successful with 
that kid yet. It doesn’t mean that it’s a binary proficiency or not 
proficiency, but it does mean that we have to measure outcomes, 
because without those outcomes, we know what happens to our 
kids. They are not successful in college, and then they’re not suc- 
cessful in life. 

We have to be prepared to say, “This is not meeting expectations. 
This is, in fact, failing our kids.” Not that our kids are failing, but 
our adults are failing our kids. Looking at a sophisticated data 
metric that doesn’t just honor proficiency but looks at growth, looks 
at attendance, looks at the softer data that actually represents a 
age community will do so much good for our schools and our 

ids. 

The CHAIRMAN. I’m going to ask Senator Murray if she has any— 
would you like to wait until the end? 

Senator MURRAY. I'll wait until the end. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why don’t we ask each of the witnesses if you 
had one more word you'd like for us to remember as we go away 
from here today—and I'll invite you after you’ve heard this, or after 
you go home and say, “I wish I had said X, Y, or Z,” to write it 
down and send it to us, and we'll read it. This has been very help- 
ful to me, and I imagine to every one of the Senators. 

If you had one more word to say to the Senators that are around 
the table today—and I’d like to ask you to especially think about— 
if we have the tests, if we have annual tests, and if they’re 
disaggregated, and so we know all that, then who decides what is 
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success, what is failure, and what you do about it? Do you do that 
here? Do you do it in Nashville? Do you do it at the school level? 
That’s the thing we don’t have a consensus about yet. Why don’t 
we just go around the table? 

Ms. KESSLER. Well, it’s my belief that innovation results not only 
in having vision for the future, but feeling some level of safety in 
the present. If the purpose of school is to educate our youth, then 
we have to stop using one test on 1 day to sort and select kids or 
to burn teachers or schools or districts, because all of those people 
who are involved in the education of children have good intentions. 
They leave their own children every day to take care of the chil- 
dren of the American people. 

We've really got to work on making sure that we recognize their 
contribution and that we continue to work with teachers and not 
use social pressure to blame them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. McIntyre. 

Mr. McINTyYRE. Thank you, Senator. It’s important that the Fed- 
eral Government ensure that each and every one of our 50 States 
has rigorous expectations and standards, not that they dictate 
what those are, but every State has those. Once we do that, if we 
continue to have a requirement for annual assessments that we 
have—data and information about how our kids are doing—and 
then making sure also that States have reasonable accountability 
systems that aren’t necessarily punitive, but developmental, that 
are reasonably tied to those standards and reasonably tied to the 
State objectives. 

That’s probably the structure that we would like to see happen 
so that we could allow for the kind of flexibility that we want to 
see in our schools, in our districts, and in our States. That will en- 
able the kind of innovation that we want to see and that we see 
across the country in terms of great things happening in schools 
and in classrooms across the country, and want to make sure that 
that innovation is there to support great teaching and great learn- 
ing for our students. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Balfanz. 

Mr. BALFANZ. Well, first, I want to say that I think it’s actually 
a very exciting time to be reauthorizing ESEA, not so much for the 
stuff going on around it, but the sheer fact that we know so much 
more now than we did 15 years ago, and that can really help us 
create a much more impactful ESEA that really spurs the innova- 
tion spirits of our teachers and administrators, but also focuses 
them to the biggest challenges and highest needs. 

My biggest learning in this thing is that we know there’s this 
subset of middle and high schools that fundamentally are over- 
matched for the challenges they face, and they need to combine evi- 
dence-based, whole school improvements in teaching and learning 
with evidence-based enhanced student support. First, they have to 
have a good lesson every day, and that’s really hard to do in that 
environment. If the kids aren’t there, if they can’t focus, if they 
can’t do the work, like so much of that effort has dissipated—it’s 
both/together. It’s not either/or. 

My magic wand would say what we would do is we would go 
right to where the money is, go to title I, and say that some portion 
of that, in exchange for a lot of this freedom from regulation, to 
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pare that way down, you're going to get a lot more freedom to solve 
the problem as you know best, because you know it best. Some por- 
tion of that money has got to be used to support evidence-based 
strategies for teaching and learning and evidence-based strategies 
for student supports. 

The bound is the evidence base. Within that, you can pick any- 
thing that works for you, but you can’t pick anything you think 
works with a portion of that money, because there’s a lot of wisdom 
and a lot of knowledge that’s been built, and we need to fast for- 
ward into the knowledge frontier and not have you reinvent the 
wheel by just being innovative. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Dr. Balfanz. 

Ms. Taylor. 

Ms. TAYLOR. From my lens, with the innovative approaches like 
Promise Neighborhoods and the community school approach, allow- 
ing those wraparound services to support the child’s well-being, 
mental health, nutrition, and so forth—so that the educators can 
then do their jobs, which is educate. Right now, we’re asking them 
to do a Herculean task. Providing those supports, providing those 
models that offer those wraparound services so that when little 
Taylor gets into her third grade math class, her teacher can then 
teach math. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Well, again, our position as a nonprofit—I don’t think 
we are in a position to say who defines the success or how many 
assessments. The truth is we’re going to work within the confines 
of when the assessment is taken. We’re going to collect the data, 
and we’re going to make decisions that are based on the data. 

What I do want to say is in those communities that are rural— 
in their settings that look like ours, and they’re small—it has to 
be a collective approach. It has to be a framework that is based on 
outcomes, that is based on evidence-based practices, and very 
strong leadership in these communities in order to drive their pop- 
ulations toward real goals and real changes that are embraced by 
the whole community. 

Whatever the assessment is, we’re just committed to collecting 
that data and making decisions based on that data so that we’re 
driving toward our trajectory of growth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Ms. Duffy. 

Ms. Durry. Thank you for this roundtable. It’s been an honor 
and a privilege. The students who have benefited most from De- 
mocracy Prep are the same ones who benefited most from the 
ESEA and its original iteration. Any future iteration has to be 
mindful of ensuring that we don’t leave our students that are in 
urban centers, in rural districts, that are right now projected to 
have single digit rates of graduation—we don’t leave those kids be- 
hind because we’re afraid to push forward for accountability and 
data. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Bradford. 

Mr. BRADFORD. I’d like to thank you for the opportunity to be 
here today, Senator. As a parent of three children in the public 
school system and an educator, I’d like to say that we should pre- 
serve the annual assessments and the accountability. The measure- 
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ment is what’s going to allow us to know whether or not our inno- 
vative programs are working. We need to stay committed to the re- 
sults. We need to stay committed to supporting and helping our 
students with needs, especially those that are in disadvantaged sit- 
uations. 

I wouldn’t categorize the assessments as weapons. Rather, Id 
categorize them as a tool that’s driving innovation for school choice, 
course access, and transparency for parents and students so that 
they’re going to get the education that they deserve. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Franken, Senator Whitehouse, do you 
have any last words before we go to Senator Murray? 

Senator WHITEHOUSE. Only one of appreciation for the helpful 
way in which this roundtable has enabled us to have this conversa- 
tion, and I look forward to continuing to work with the committee 
going forward. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Franken. 

Senator FRANKEN. I just like what the doctor said, that this is 
a good time to reauthorize this because we know so much, and so 
much more than we did 13 or 14 years ago, and that we should 
really be cognizant of what we have learned as we do this. 

Thank you all, and it’s a privilege to be here. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Murray. 

Senator MURRAY. Well, this has been a really excellent conversa- 
tion, and we focused a lot on the testing. There isn’t anybody who 
wants to have that pile of paper in front of them. I do think that 
this has really highlighted one of the important factors we can’t 
forget, that if we just say forget it, all has been bad under No Child 
Left Behind, we could end up at a place where those kids who are 
the most disadvantaged, who have the toughest time at home or— 
and all the wraparound services that you’re talking about that they 
need, or whether they came to school, or what happened at home 
i night—will get lost once again. We do not want to go back to 
that. 

The balance and how we get there and how we define real Amer- 
ican goals, those goals that every child—no matter who they are or 
where they come from or how they learn or what happens at home 
at night—has the opportunity that’s so important to that American 
ideal. It’s something that we all have to continue to strive for, and 
in redoing No Child Left Behind, we have to keep that goal in mind 
and how we achieve that. This conversation has been very, very im- 
portant. 

Mr. Chairman, you will note that our Democratic members are 
very interested in getting this right, and we want to work in a bi- 
partisan way. We want to really incorporate those really important 
goals and do it in a way that we can have a good conversation after 
this reauthorization runs out 10 years from now that doesn’t take 
us back to 30 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thanks, Senator Murray. I think we all want 
that. You’ve said it very well, and I appreciate the way that you 
and your staff have worked so that we can move along on this. 

Our job as Senators is to try to narrow the issues and see if we 
can develop a consensus about what to do. It’s good to make a 
speech, and we’ve been doing that for 6 years now on the subject, 
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and I think we’ve narrowed the issues, and we need to come to a 
conclusion about it. 

For me, the biggest area where we need to get a consensus is on 
the question of accountability. If we were to have the Federal tests, 
if we were to just aggregate the results and publish them, if we 
take an idea like Senator Baldwin’s and put the spotlight on all the 
extra tests that State and local governments may be requiring, 
then the question remains who decides what to do about the tests. 
What is success, what is failure, and what do you do about that 
success or failure? 

My very strong bias is you can’t do that from here. It has to be 
done in the community where the children are. While there are a 
great many good things that have come out of No Child Left Be- 
hind, one thing that hasn’t worked very well is the Federal defini- 
tion of what succeeds, what fails, and what the consequence is. It 
sounds to me like that may be the source of a lot of the problems. 
We have a ways to go before we finish it. 

Let me invite all of the witnesses to submit additional informa- 
tion if they would like. 

Senators, if you’d like to submit additional information and ques- 
tions to our witnesses for the record, please do that. 

Next Tuesday, at 10 o’clock, our committee will hold a hearing 
on the Reemergence of Vaccine Preventable Diseases: Exploring the 
Public Health Successes and Challenges. In other words, what do 
we do about the measles outbreak, and what does that mean for 
us in terms of public health, public schools, and our community? 

Thank you for being here today. Thank you, Senator Murray. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

[Additional Material follows. | 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS OF SENATOR HATCH AND SENATOR MURKOWSKI 
BY JAMES M. MCINTYRE, JR., B.A., M.S., PH.D. 


SENATOR HATCH 


Question 1. Today I am introducing the “21st Century Classroom Innovation Act 
of 2015” with my colleagues Senator Rubio and Representative Rodgers. This bill 
would amend title II to allow States to use a portion of their funds to award grants 
to local education agencies that have applied to use the funds for blended learning 
projects. For districts that do not have the technological infrastructure, these funds 
could be used as a one-time investment in the necessary tools. This is an extremely 
exciting and promising model for ensuring we catch all of our children in the class- 
room, and I am glad we have witnesses here who have real experience with this 
in their schools. I am especially interested in how blended learning models may be 
used to provide real-time feedback to teachers on students’ understanding of subject 
matter. 

Dr. McIntyre, I believe the ability to harness technology in a classroom can lead 
to great changes, but as we have seen, it is only as beneficial as it is understood. 
That is why my bill allows funds for blended learning implementation to be used 
for ongoing professional development for teachers and training them in new pro- 
grams and software. How important are professional development strategies specifi- 
cally to support blended learning, and which approaches have teachers in high-per- 
forming blended learning schools found most valuable? 

Answer 1. Senator Hatch, you have really hit the nail on the head here. I would 
contend that pervasive instructional technology (such as is available in a blended 
learning or “1:1” environment) can be incredibly beneficial and even trans- 
formational academically, because it allows our teachers to provide even more cre- 
ative, innovative, engaging and effective instruction. Ironically, such technology im- 
plementations are not really about the technology at all . . . they are about what 
our teachers and what our students can do with the technology! These types of elec- 
tronic learning devices (computers or tablets in the classroom) are, at their best, a 
powerful teaching tool and a powerful learning tool. Therefore, it has been our expe- 
rience in the Knox County Schools that professional development and support is ab- 
solutely critical to the success of any instructional technology implementation. It is 
particularly important to have professional development experiences that are facili- 
tated by educators themselves who are experts in technology, pedagogy and content 
knowledge. Therefore, I would enthusiastically support the concept that you have 
outlined for your bill. 


SENATOR MURKOWSKI 


Question 1. What if Congress gives States free rein to innovate, but the innova- 
tions do not work? Should Congress ask States or school districts to show progress 
toward meeting the goals of the innovation within a certain specified timeframe? 

Answer 1. Senator Murkowski, I believe there must be both rigorous academic 
standards and expectations in each State, and an accountability system that is rea- 
sonably related to achieving those standards. When schools or districts do not meet 
their expectations, the specific interventions or consequences should be defined in 
the individual States’ accountability systems. I believe the Federal role should be 
to ensure high standards in each State (but not dictate what those standards should 
be), to ensure an accountability system is adopted by each State that is appro- 
priately aligned to achieving the State’s standards (but not dictate what that ac- 
countability system should look like) and to provide some assurance that the States 
are actually implementing the accountability system that they adopted. 


Question 2. Please provide one or more examples of a requirement in ESEA or 
a rule promulgated by the U.S. Department of Education that has made it impos- 
sible for you to implement an innovative action that you believe would be helpful 
to the children you serve. How would you propose that the committee change or 
eliminate that requirement? 

Answer 2. Senator, My written testimony to the committee contains two examples: 
(1) a challenge we had because two partner agencies could not use 21st century 
grant dollars to serve kids in the same physical location, and (2) a lamentable bu- 
reaucratic focus on compliance monitoring rather than supporting innovation and 
educational success. The proposed solution to both is simply to provide greater flexi- 
bility to States and districts to spend Federal funds in ways that best support the 
education of their children. At a minimum, this kind of flexibility should be offered 
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to States and districts with a demonstrated record of effective use of funds and aca- 
demic success. 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MURKOWSKI BY KATIE DUFFY 


Question 1. What if Congress gives States free rein to innovate, but the innova- 
tions do not work? Should Congress ask States or school districts to show progress 
toward meeting the goals of the innovation within a certain specified timeframe? 

Answer 1. Congress should absolutely mandate that States, school districts and 
charter operators demonstrate progress toward meeting goals within a certain time- 
frame in exchange for the funding to be innovative. In the proposal, much like in 
the competitive grants process, like Charter Schools Program, it should be clear that 
part of any successful proposal would be interim metrics that demonstrate progress 
toward goals. 


Question 2. Please provide one or more examples of a requirement in ESEA or 
a rule promulgated by the U.S. Department of Education that has made it impos- 
sible for you to implement an innovative action that you believe would be helpful 
to the children you serve. How would you propose that the committee change or 
eliminate that requirement? 

Answer 2. Democracy Prep has not found that any of the rules or requirements 
promulgated by the U.S. Department of Education made it impossible to implement 
innovative action, but there are several that have hindered innovation. In addition 
to the Consolidated Application for title funding being unnecessarily onerous, there 
are also several specific rules, requirements and/or definitions that challenge inno- 
vative implementation. 


Supplement not supplant 


The requirement that all funds pupplement but do not eunelen existing funding 
is unnecessary; giving operators the freedom to manage their budgets in a way that 
best serves their students is essential. Insert example! 


Title II Threshold for Disbursement 


Charter Schools are defined as LEAs for the purposes of title funding, and as 
such, student populations can be as small as 50-100 students in certain years. This 
is problematic because there is a $10,000 threshold for disbursement of title III 
funding and in the event that a district or LEA does not meet the threshold, they 
are unable to avail themselves of any funding to support English Language Learn- 
ers. Elimination of this threshold would allow small districts and charter schools to 
better educate ELL students. 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MURKOWSKI BY KEN BRADFORD 


Question 1. What if Congress gives States free rein to innovate, but the innova- 
tions do not work? Should Congress ask States or school districts to show progress 
toward meeting the goals of the innovation within a certain specified timeframe? 

Answer 1. States should deliver on student achievement, and Federal funds 
awarded should in part be predicated on demonstrated student outcomes. To that 
end, States should also articulate long-term performance objectives and annual 
benchmarks along the way. States that cannot achieve the performance goals en- 
tailed in their plans should receive fewer funds. The Federal guidelines should both 
call for State accountability systems that commit to results, especially among his- 
torically disadvantaged students, and allow States to innovate on measures them- 
selves. In Louisiana, our accountability system is evolving to include not just grade 
level proficiency and graduation rates, but also real-world college and career attain- 
ment measures such as Advanced Placement results, dual enrollment credit, and 
post-secondary employment attainment. Louisiana’s system is also evolving toward 
greater incorporation of individual student progress as a way of measuring school 
and district performance. 


Question 2. Please provide one or more examples of a requirement in ESEA or 
a rule promulgated by the U.S. Department of Education that has made it impos- 
sible for you to implement an innovative action that you believe would be helpful 
to the children you serve. How would you propose that the committee change or 
eliminate that requirement? 

Answer 2. There is currently a fragmented Federal structure that gives each title 
and grant program its own bureaucracy that gets replicated in every State agency 
and district school office in the country. This fragmentation is one of the greatest 
barriers to progress. There needs to be continued work that provides a coherent plan 
for schools and clear direction for States. States need to be able to focus on achiev- 
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ing large statewide goals versus singular programmatic goals in silos of work. In 
Louisiana, we have condensed 26 Federal grants into one common application for 
dollars from school districts. Focusing on large statewide goals with spending flexi- 
bility allow States and districts to spend on critical services central to their plans 
for change. 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS OF SENATOR HATCH AND SENATOR MURKOWSKI 
BY SUSAN KESSLER 


SENATOR HATCH 


Question. Today I am introducing the “21st Century Classroom Innovation Act of 
2015” with my colleagues Senator Rubio and Representative Rodgers. This bill 
would amend title II to allow States to use a portion of their funds to award grants 
to local education agencies that have applied to use the funds for blended learning 
projects. For districts that do not have the technological infrastructure, these funds 
could be used as a one-time investment in the necessary tools. This is an extremely 
exciting and promising model for ensuring we catch all of our children in the class- 
room, and I am glad we have witnesses here who have real experience with this 
in their schools. I am especially interested in how blended learning models may be 
used to provide real-time feedback to teachers on students’ understanding of subject 
matter. 

Dr. Kessler, teachers are not often able to utilize what they learn about individual 
students from the traditional testing system to inform real-time adjustments in 
their classrooms. Do you have any information on how teachers are utilizing what 
they learn about student achievement as a result of the blended learning model? 
Have you seen this lead to more personalized learning in the classroom? 

Answer. Blended learning is an effective tool for teachers to make real-time ad- 
justments with certain assessments. Multiple choice type tests provide a quick way 
for teachers to assess; however, assessments that require short answer or essays 
will still take the time for teachers to read, review and grade. Blended learning has 
led to more personalized learning because it allows teachers to communicate to the 
class and to specific students in a way that seems more permanent because it is 
in writing. The benefit of blended learning is that students still get the face to face 
interaction with their instructor as well as the online component. 


SENATOR MURKOWSKI 


Question 1. What if Congress gives States free rein to innovate, but the innova- 
tions do not work? Should Congress ask States or school districts to show progress 
toward meeting the goals of the innovation within a certain specified timeframe? 

Answer 1. Innovation for the sake of innovation is unlikely to be helpful. I could 
suggest we change school hours to 12am—7am which would be innovative; however, 
we know brain research on circadian rhythms of the human body would indicate 
that young growing bodies are designed to be asleep during those hours and despite 
its innovative schedule, it could be a harmful innovation. Goals are important as 
long as they are realistic and allow for adequate time to attain them. Anytime we 
try something new there is an implementation dip where sometimes, progress takes 
a step backward as teachers and students learn new ways to do things. It is impor- 
tant that there is time to “stay the course” so that schools can get through that im- 
plementation dip and make progress toward their goals. 

Genuine improvement efforts will take 3-5 years to become habits. Allowing ade- 
quate time for schools to innovate and develop effective systems to support that in- 
novation is of prime importance. 


Question 2. Please provide one or more examples of a requirement in ESEA or 
a rule promulgated by the U.S. Department of Education that has made it impos- 
sible for you to implement an innovative action that you believe would be helpful 
to the children you serve. How you would propose that the committee change or 
eliminate that requirement? 

Answer 2. I do not have an example that would meet the criteria described above. 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MURKOWSKI BY HENRIETTE TAYLOR, 
MSW, LGSW 


Question 1. What if Congress gives States free rein to innovate, but the innova- 
tions do not work? Should Congress ask States or school districts to show progress 
toward meeting the goals of the innovation within a certain specified timeframe? 

Answer 1. If the ultimate goal is academic improvement, then innovations should 
be modeled and evaluated in tiers—short, intermediate, and long-term outcomes— 
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with academic improvement being a long-term outcome. In our experience in low- 
income schools, particularly, you have to address basic needs, school/community co- 
hesion, and parent engagement around their child’s education first. Academic im- 
provement cannot happen just by improving teacher skills, or curriculum, or class- 
room management. Students need to have basic needs met and families need to un- 
derstand why education is relevant in their lives before academic gains will be seen. 
In our schools, it took a year for families to see us as a resource, trust us, and then 
use our services. That will show up in their children’s performance, but it will take 
time. Perhaps there are other outcomes—such as improved attendance, reduction in 
negative behavior, number of resources provided to families—which are early and 
intermediate indicators of academic success. Stability comes first. 

Congress can also look to best practices, particularly around community schools, 
as to a set of outcomes with realistic timeframes which could be used to guide dis- 
tricts in expected results. In addition, it makes sense to shape a tiered evaluation 
which is specific to different types of districts. High-income is different from rural 
is different from urban is different on low-income. Districts cannot be expected to 
perform at the same levels with different populations. 


Question 2. Please provide one or more examples of a requirement in ESEA or 
a rule promulgated by the U.S. Department of Education that has made it impos- 
sible for you to implement an innovative action that you believe would be helpful 
to the children you serve. How would you propose that the committee change or 
eliminate that requirement? 

Answer 2. If there are items which can be paid for by title I or ESEA funds, then 
that list either needs to be broad categories or so exhaustive as to cover various in- 
novations being done by different districts. For example, if a district can use title 
I or ESEA funds to pay for a community school coordinator (CSC), then that needs 
to be made clearer. Is a CSC the same as partner development? Is a CSC the same 
as wrap-around services? These are questions on which districts need guidance. 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MURKOWSKI BY JOSH DAVIS 


Question 1. What if Congress gives States free rein to innovate, but the innova- 
tions do not work? Should Congress ask States or school districts to show progress 
toward meeting the goals of the innovation within a certain specified timeframe? 

Answer 1. There is no question but that programs based on “innovation” should 
be time limited and that States should be required to show objective results within 
a specified period of time. If outcomes are not met, the program should be shut 
down. That being said, it is important to define what we mean by “innovate.” 

For us in the Delta, it has meant developing processes to ensure each partner is 
held accountable for their contributions to achieving our shared targets and overall 
goals, along with placing a heavy emphasis on improving the quality and frequency 
of individual student interventions. In order to arrive at the point where all part- 
ners understood their individual contributions, committed to participating, and were 
willing to make programmatic shifts, we needed strong guidance to develop formal 
accountability processes, funding to support efforts and technology, and most impor- 
tantly, an appropriate amount of time to usher into our community a transformative 
approach to conducting business in a whole new manner. 

The Promise Neighborhood model is based on the idea that we are collecting and 
reviewing as much meaningful information as we can on student achievement as 
frequently as possible and modifying our programmatic efforts in response to what 
that data is showing us. In other words, we are keenly interested in student 
achievement, not in sustaining programs. It follows, then, that the programs we im- 
plement are strategies for improvement. They are chosen based on the strongest evi- 
dence of their success, need to be implemented carefully, and are evaluated in terms 
of their effectiveness in helping children and youth succeed. If children are not 
meeting developmental benchmarks and students are not meeting academic achieve- 
ment benchmarks, then the strategies need to be modified or replaced. Keeping a 
careful record of both—what works as well as what does not work—to improve stu- 
dent achievement helps to build a fund of knowledge about effective interventions. 


Question 2. Please provide one or more examples of a requirement in ESEA or 
a rule promulgated by the U.S. Department of Education that has made it impos- 
sible for you to implement an innovative action that you believe would be helpful 
to the children you serve. How you would propose that the committee change or 
eliminate that requirement? 

Answer 2. Since the implementation of our Promise Neighborhoods grant in Janu- 
ary 2013, we have not encountered a circumstance when the U.S. Department of 
Education was unwilling to consider our requests to modify our proposed course of 
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action and grant us permission to make changes during the project implementation 
in order to incorporate innovative approaches we believed would help us better serve 
Indianola’s children. 

For example, the Department considered our request to purchase enough laptops 
for students in the school district to gain access to a web-based tool, which we uti- 
lize to assess student growth on a bi-weekly basis and make decisions regarding the 
need to assists students. After explaining the necessity of our need to frequently as- 
sess student achievement and how this technology would allow us to do so without 
interrupting classroom instruction, they granted us permission to use funds for this 
expenditure. Moreover, the Department allowed us to make the transition from im- 
plementing a project designed to improve student behavior to another evidence- 
based project with the same outcome but with more cultural appropriateness re- 
garding our community’s demographics and norms. 

We have yet to encounter an ESEA provision or a DOE rule that have prevented 
us from fully implementing the promise neighborhood grant. 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MURKOWSKI BY ROBERT BALFANZ, PH.D 


Question 1. What if Congress gives States free rein to innovate, but the innova- 
tions do not work? Should Congress ask States or school districts to show progress 
toward meeting the goals of the innovation within a certain specified timeframe? 

Answer 1. Yes innovation and accountability need each other. Accountability both 
helps direct innovation to where it’s most needed and also tells us if the innovation 
worked. It would be important for States or school districts to report on the impact 
of the innovation—to either show that it worked or if it did not, how they intend 
to modify it based on what they have learned. If after a cycle of attempting the inno- 
vation, seeing it did not initially work, then modifying it and trying again and still 
not getting positive results, then it would be reasonable and prudent for Federal 
funding of the innovation to cease. 


Question 2. Please provide one or more examples of a requirement in ESEA or 
a rule promulgated by the U.S. Department of Education that has made it impos- 
sible for you to implement an innovative action that you believe would be helpful 
to the children you serve. How you would propose that the committee change or 
eliminate that requirement? 

Answer 2. In our work, working with over 60 schools across 12 school districts, 
our ability to innovate has not been limited by Federal laws or regulations. 


[Whereupon, at 11:59 a.m., the hearing was adjourned. ] 
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